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THIRD SERIES. 





SrvERAL years have elapsed since any considerable efforts have 
been made to extend or keep up the circulation of the Christian 
Examiner; during which time, as a natural consequence, the sub- 
scription list has been gradually diminishing from death and other 
causes. Under these circumstances, the Publisher, in conjunction 
with the society of gentleman under whose auspices it has been con- 
ducted, has deemed it necessary to adopt measures for awakening a 
new interest in the work, and obtaining a more adequate patron- 
age, and thus to place its continued existence and support on a 
proper and independent footing. The high ground which the Ex- 
aminer has taken from the beginning, in Theology and Literature, 
and in regard to the great philanthropic movements of the day, and 
the influence it has exerted, and the reputation it has gained as 
the leading journal in the exposition and defence of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, make it unnecessary to say more in the way of assurances 
or pledges for the future, than that it is intended it shall sustain 
the same character as heretofore, and be devoted to the same 
objects. Individuals to whom the Examiner has been indebted 
for a large share of its reputation, but who have not of late been 
able to contribute much to its pages, have promised, it is under- 
stood, to renew their aid, and make its success an object of their 
attention and solicitude. For the convenience of new subscri- 
bers, the number for the present month will make the first of a 
Third Series. The editorial care, which for four years and a 
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half, has been in the hands of the Rev. Messrs. Greenwood and 
Walker, will devolve, for the present, on the last named gen- 
tleman alone. 
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Art. 1.—Christian Ethics, or Moral Philosophy on the 
Principle of Divine Revelation. By Raven Warp- 
Law, D. D. From the second London Edition, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Lronarp Woops, D. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston: William Peirce. 
1835. 12mo. pp. 380. 


Tuts is the very book which we have long wished to see. 
For we have long been convinced that there is a question 
connected with the Calvinistic controversy, more important 
than all others, going beyond all others, and that is nothing 
less than a question about the essential principles and grounds 
of right and wrong. What zs rectitude? And what are the 
principles on which we are to arrive at the knowledge of it? 
These are the questions, which Dr. Wardlaw has undertaken 
to discuss in the work before us. And what now, do our read- 
ers suppose, is the legitimate theory of Calvinism on the sub- 
ject of morals? Why, truly, that human nature, which has 
always been supposed to be both the subject of moral philoso- 
phy and its investigator, is neither one nor the other ; that it 
neither furnishes the facts on which a just theory of morals 
can be built up, nor contains the power that is able to dis- 
criminate among any facts, so as to arrive at a safe conclusion. 
Human nature is totally depraved ; therefore it furnishes no 
data for a moral theory. Its very conscience is perverted ; the 
very labors of conscience in its own appropriate sphere, that 
of moral philosophy, have resulted in error ; and in such seri- 
ous, wide-spread, universal error, that it cannot be trusted, as 
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a principle to decide between right and wrong. “It is pre- 
posterous,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ to commit the decision of an 
inquiry respecting the true principles of moral rectitude, to a 
creature subject to all the blinding and perverting influences 
of moral pravity.” 

Such is, substantially, Dr. Wardlaw’s theory, though his 
adherence to it is not quite so unflinching as we had expected 
to find it. He admits that there is some dim light of con- 
science left in human nature. But that light is put out by a 
single consideration, to which we beg our readers to attend 
with us for one moment. ‘The Calvinistic doctrine, be it 
remembered, is, that mankind are totally depraved, that hu- 
man nature, in its ordinary state and in the mass of mankind, is 
not a mixture of good and evil, but that it is unmixed evil ; 
that there is nothing truly good in it. Now -it is notorious, 
that men in all ages and among all nations, have been accus- 
tomed to make, what they have called, moral discriminations ; 
to pronounce some things bad, and other things good, in the 
character of their fellow beings. But this judgment, accord- 
ing to the Calvinistic theory, has been a total mistake. Con- 
science has been as much depraved as any other part of hu- 
man nature. It has been worse than an unsafe or defective 
guide ; it has been the grand arch-deceiver of the world; lead- 
ing mankind in all ages to suppose there was good, where there 
really was no good whatsoever. 

It will be perceived that we use the word consctence here 
for the faculty of moral discrimination in general, though that 
word is usually restricted in its application, so as to designate 
only the judgments we pronounce upon ourselves. ‘The pow- 
er, however, which morally discriminates good from evil, must 
be essentially the same, whether it is applied to ourselves or 
others. But now, we repeat, according to the Calvinistic the- 
ory, this moral discrimination is utterly at fault ; it is entitled 
to no confidence whatever. Its judgment about right and 
wrong is a mere pretence, a mere farce. Its very use of 
terms, its very nomenclature, has been a succession of blunders 
from the creation of the world to this day. There is really 
no such thing as right and wrong among the mass of mankind. 
All is wrong, and nothing but wrong. ‘The complexion of hu- 
man nature is nothing but black ; and the eye, that has fancied 
it saw white spots and various intermingled hues, has been 
totally deceived. And after ten thousands and millions of 
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such mistakes, that eye, the moral eye in man, is not to be 
trusted at all. 

Now moral philosophy, in utter disregard of these remon- 
strances of Calvinism, has built up its theories on the basis of 
human nature. It has taken, analyzed, and classified the facts 
of human nature, — that is to say, human feelings, passions, 
desires ; it has pronounced some things in human nature to be 
right ; it has held itself competent to decide which are right 
and which are wrong, and thus to establish principles of duty, 
to show that some things ought to be done, and others avoid- 
ed. But here Calvinism and moral philosophy are at issue. 
And it is the object of the first part of Dr. Wardlaw’s work to 
plead the cause of Calvinism against all the systems of moral 
philosophy in the world. He passes them in review, the sys- 
tems of Aristotle, of Zeno, and of Epicurus, and the modern 
ones of Cudworth, Adam Smith, Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. Brown, 
Hume, and Bishop Butler ; and, ‘because they have not recog- 
nised the Calvinistic view of human depravity, he pronounces 
them essentially defective and wrong. 

It is not our intention to follow Dr. Wardlaw through the 
several parts of his work. We are at too great a distance 
from him, to make it a question of much interest here, wheth- 
ér or not he has done himself credit as a philosopher or as a 
reasoner. Our chief business is with the main question, 
Whether the doctrine of total depravity is to overthrow all our 
moral theories, and to unsettle the very grounds of moral 
truth. But we cannot help observing, that Dr. Wardlaw 
seems to us to have been neither steady to his main point, nor 
just to the systems he attacks, nor very discriminating with re- 
gard to those claims of the Bible which he undertakes to set 
up. Jf human nature be totally depraved, then, indeed, the 
moral theories are all wrong, totally wrong. This main point 
and the main inference, the writer should have steadfastly 
adhered to, or, as it seems to us, he should not have written 
this book. That is to say, he should not have written a book 
of such violent and wholesale attack upon all former moral 
writers ; because the moment he quits the positions above stat- 
ed, he steps upon the very ground, which these writers them- 
selves occupy. In consistency, there should be none of these 
qualifying phrases, “in a measure,” ‘to a certain degree,”’ so 
freely scattered up and down in this book, none of these loop- 
holes of escape from the theory, none of these old Calvinistic 
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practices of asserting much in the body of the discourse and 
denying it in the “ improvement” ; since these qualifications, 
or any qualifications, instantly carry the Calvinistic philoso- 
pher upon the very ground which he opposes and contemns. 
For all moral philosophers have admitted that there is much 
wrong and evil in human nature, and much liability to error in 
the human conscience ; else why should they labor to set up 
a true and right standard? And herein it is, that we think 
Dr. Wardlaw has not been just tothem. He treats them as if 
he supposed they had taken the whole of human nature in its 
present condition, as their standard ; than which nothing can 
be more untrue. As an illustration of his meaning, he sup- 
poses a chemist to take and analyze a portion of polluted 
‘Thames-water, and to present us the result, as an account of 
the pure element. But see how unfair this is, and how fatal 
too, to the Doctor’s theory. ‘The polluted stream, of course, 
is human nature. But does the moral chemist present the 
whole result of his analysis, as an account of moral purity ? 
Does he incorporate all the vileness of the human affections 
into his theory of moral rectitude? Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. But, moreover, cannot the chemist find pure 
water in the most tainted stream? When he has analyzed a 
portion taken from the “sluggish river,” into its component 
parts, can he not present to us pure water, and tell us what it 
is? This is what the moral examiner has done. With re- 
gard to the use of the Scriptures, in the formation of a just 
moral philosophy, nothing would delight us more, than to see 
them fairly and understandingly applied to that purpose. 
That they have been too much neglected by philosophers is 
certain. ‘That they will contribute more than they have done, 
to the establishment of more and more correct moral theories, 
we have no doubt, and we are glad to have the public atten- 
tion directed to this point. But to assert that the Scriptures 
are the source of our original moral conceptions, or of all our 
moral conceptions, is attempting to do them honor, as we hope 
to show, not only in defiance of reason, but in disregard of 
their own implied and obvious character. 

After all, we cannot help asking, what truth, what one 
truth has Dr Wardlaw added to the theory of morals? What 
one discovery has he made in this new field of inquiry? Not 
one. ‘The world has heard of no new discovery. This sin- 
gle fact shows how baseless are the assumptions, and how 
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groundless are the sweeping complaints against moral philoso- 
phy, with which this book sets out. 

But let us proceed to our principal object in this article, a 
consideration of the Calvinistic theory of moral philosophy, or, 
more exactly perhaps, the Calvinistic rejection of all former 
theories. 

And, in the first place, let us consider, a little more fully, 
the ground which Calvinism occupies. We ask its advocates 
to consider it, and to consider it without prejudice. ‘They may 
be right. We will not call their faith in question now, but will 
only attempt to fix its position. 

Its position with regard to moral philosophy, Dr. Wardlaw 
has stated. It is not, however, with philosophy alone, that 
Calvinism is at war, but with all literature, with all the histo- 
ries in the world, with almost all the memoirs that ever were 
written, and not less, with the common sense, common con- 
versation, and common conduct of all mankind. For what is 
the tenor of all the literature, the poetry, the fiction, the his- 
tory, the biography in the world?) What are the written, the 
recorded thoughts of mankind, as they bear upon the point be- 
fore us? What 7s all this, — that is portrayed by the hands 
of unregenerate men, and that draws its delineations from the 
clfaracters of unregenerate men? Look into these works, and 
you find them filled with moral pictures, pictures of good and 
evil. Here, indignation at vice flashes across the page of ge- 
nius; there, the pencil, dipped in the dyes of heaven, por- 
trays the glowing form of moral beauty and commends it to 
the admiration of the world. Here, 


*‘ the historic muse, 
Proud of her treasure, marches down with it 
To latest time ; ” 


and there, satire throws its withering glance upon fraud and 
meanness. Here, the orator thunders out his anathema against 
the tyrant and oppressor ; and there, friendship raises its mon- 
ument to departed goodness, pours out its tears in eulogy and 
song, and bequeaths unequalled virtue to undying remem- 
brance. ‘‘ Such beneficence,” is its language, ‘ such benefi- 
cence, such excellence, such loveliness, — when shall we look 
upon their like again?’ Well, it is all a mistake ! —concern- 
ing the mass of mankind, it is all a mistake! ‘There is no 
ground in human nature for these moral discriminations. All 
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is wrong, all is evil ; and what is called good is only the sem- 
blance of good. So ends the Calvinist’s catechism. The 
same is true of the conversation and conduct of men. Their 
conduct, much of it, expresses confidence and love to one 
another. The manners of life all over the world, with how- 
ever much of coldness and distrust, are nevertheless moulded 
by these sentiments of the heart; the approving smile, the 
glowing countenance, the outstretched hand, the fond embrace, 
are testifying all over the world, that there are qualities to be 
admired, that there are virtues to be loved. Conversation, 
too, is continually bearing witness to the same convictions. 
Men are everywhere speaking of one and another whom they 
know, as good, as excellent, as acting worthily and nobly. 
They are addressing to one another, in a thousand indirect 
forms of language, the same fervent and kind sentiments. 
Conversation, language, is everywhere spreading, in the breath 
of speech, its invisible network, and weaving the ties of 
affection that hold society together. And the very founda- 
tion of all this is confidence in human worth. But again we 
say, that Calvinism holds all this to be an entire mistake. 
And there is nothing on earth that is allowed to stand against 
this blighting judgment. You are surrounded, perhaps, with 
children. ‘Their early affections, like their bright faces, are 
putting on a thousand quick, and fluctuating, and beautiful ex- 
pressions. You are charmed and won by their infantile sim- 
plicity and exquisite tenderness. ‘Their very voices seem to 
be softened and attuned by the gentleness of their hearts. 
‘“‘ Beautiful ones of earth!” you are ready to exclaim, “al- 
most meet for heaven!” And the Saviour’s voice answers 
back, “‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” It is all a mis- 
take! says the system we are considering. In these children 
there is nothing really good; in the sight of the unerring 
Judge of right and wrong, nothing good! Your imagination 
may please itself with fancying that these are little cherubs ; 
but the truth is,— pardon the phrase for the sake of the 
truth, — the truth is, that they are only little devils in the 
guise of cherubs! Because, if there were one particle of real 
holiness in these beings, if the only unerring eye saw any 
thing really good in them, then they would be something bet- 
ter than totally depraved ; they would be Christians, says this 
system, (so say not we,) they would be Christians, and in the 
way to heaven; but there is not in them one particle of real 
excellence ! 
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But we must stop here, one moment, to consider and to 
answer for the thousandth time, we suppose, the only ob- 
jection that is ever offered to this conclusion. ‘ Not one 
particle of holiness,” the defender of this system may say ; 
“but still there is much that is amiable and excellent, in 
human nature; and much that is so pleasing, that it almost 
persuades us to call it real virtue.” If we were dealing with 
a professed metaphysician or moral philosopher, we confess 
that we should hardly know how to suppress our indignation 
at such trifling with words, as appears in this objection. 
What is it, that is in controversy here? It is moral excel- 
lence. The question is about moral excellence, and about 
nothing else. It is not about what may chance to be pleasing 
and agreeable to a totally depraved nature, but about what 
is really good,— good according to the only unerring standard. 
But what is the highest and most unerring standard? It is 
the judgment of God. Is there any thing morally good in 
human nature, according to that standard ? The Calvinist’s 
answer is, Nothing. Here end all questions then. ‘To say 
that there is something pleasing in human nature, as there is 
in animals, the horse and the dog, is nothing to the purpose. 
To say, that there are semblances of goodness | in men, is worse 
than saying nothing to the purpose. It is gravely putting 
forward an argument which can answer no end but that of 
self-deception. And, if we are so deceived, we ought to 
reform our language ; we ought not to say that these semblan- 
ces are excellent and lovely ; we ought to suspect, and dread, 
and dislike them more than open vices; for they are more 
dangerous ; they beguile us of all moral discrimination ; they 
corrupt the fountain of truth in us. And, indeed, there are 
semblances of good, which are to be thus regarded ; but the 
evasion we are considering, instead of exposing, helps to 
shield them. If the Calvinist only maintained that the mass 
of mankind is not prevailingly, habitually good, there would 
be no controversy. If he only said, that mankind are sadly 
depraved, that the highest principle of virtue, the fixed love 
of God, is wanting in multitudes, we should have no dispute 
with him. But he says that there is nothing good, not any, the 
least thing that is pure and holy, nothing, that by any addition 
or increase, can become holiness, not one solitary, momentary 
breathing of real virtue, ever to be found in human nature. 
Now, for Calvinists to admit that there is nevertheless some- 
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thing pleasing, grateful, charming in human nature is all 
mockery. It is nothing to the purpose. We might as well 
be told that the human form is sometimes beautiful, the coun- 
tenance lovely, the movement graceful. It is nothing to the 
purpose. ‘The question now is, not a question of taste, but of 
theology. It is a question about the object, not of the im- 
agination, but of the conscience, the moral nature. When 
men admire, praise, love the virtues of others, they suppose 
they admire, praise, love what is really, morally excellent. 
Do they so? Calvinism avers that they do not. If it admit- 
ted that there was any thing morally pure and good in what 
men love, that there was in human nature the least possible 
degree of what is pleasing to God and conformable to his law, 
the very basis of Calvinism would be taken away, and all its 
superstructure would fall to the ground. But it denies this, 
and therefore, we repeat, it stands confronted with the judg- 
ment of the whole world. 

We return to this point, for we wish that this position of 
the system may be understood; we think it will be found 
to yield us some inferences. 

This, then, is the position of the system and of its defenders. 
A few persons, a few individuals in a community, a few thou- 
sands in the world, declare, that all the rest are totally de- 
praved, that there is no foundation in their nature for a system 
of moral philosophy ; no truth in the moral part of their 
literature ; nothing but error in their conversation, so far as it 
touches the moral qualities of those around them. All the 
rest of the world denies it ; not in form, perhaps, but in fact 
denies it. ‘That is to say, they speak about virtue, right, 
goodness, as realities, and not fictions and delusions. ‘They 
say habitually, and they say it not of a few elected persons, 
but of many beside them, “such men are good men, such 
actions are right, such qualities are excellent and lovely.” 
“No,” say the few; ‘these things are not good, nor right, nor 
excellent.” And when they say this, they oppose the judg- 
ment of the whole human race! Ask any man, whether he 
does not love a kind action, or a merciful deed; whether his 
feelings do not sometimes kindle at the thought of a generous 
benefactor, of an excellent parent, of a good and worthy man ; 
and he will, with all his heart, answer that they do. He 
would think himself a brute and a monster, if they did not. 
In fact, the language, the literature, we repeat, the poetry, 
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the history of all the world, is full of testimonies to the beauty 
of goodness. ‘* Nevertheless,” say the few, ‘there is no 
real love of goodness in the world ; none but in the hearts of 
the regenerate. With the exception of what is good in them, 
there is no real goodness in the world. What men call good- 
ness, is not goodness ; and if it were, they would not love, 
but hate it. God, the infinitely good and kind Being, they 
perfectly hate.”” And when the few say this, we repeat, they 
set themselves against the judgment of the whole world ! 

It is not strange then, that Calvinism should find it difficult 
to sustain itself in the public mind, It is not strange that its 
tenets, according to the experience and confession of all its 
advocates, should show a tendency, the moment they are let 
alone and left to themselves, to sink down, out of the public 
mind, and to be lost in the mass of opinions, so actively 
conflicting with them. ‘This tendency is well understood, and 
universally acknowledged. There never was a city, nor 
village, nor hamlet in the world, where this system has been 
preached, that it did not sooner or later array against itself an 
intelligent opposition. And there never was a congregation 
on earth, where this system has once been preached, and has, 
at length, ceased to be urged, so that men’s minds were left 
to take the natural course of human opinion, that they did 
not give up, one after another, every point of it. And it 
would be easy, if it did not seem invidious to mention now 
two cities in different parts of the world, inferior to none in 
general intelligence, once the strongholds of this system, now 
as much distinguished for their departure from it. Total 
depravity, we know, is the convenient explanation assigned 
for facts of this nature ; but it would be, at any rate, a more 
modest solution of the phenomenon, to refer it to the total 
opposition which exists between all the current ideas, maxims, 
and literature in the world, and the system of Calvinism, 
Indeed, Calvinism far more needs, for its protection, a guar+ 
dian Index Expurgatorius, than Popery. The moment its 
votaries get beyond the literature of the Institutes, and of 
Turretin, and of Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, and Boston’s 
Fourfold State, they are on dangerous ground. We say not 
this scornfully, but simply ; inasmuch as it is simply true. 
For that moment they come in contact with opinions at 
war with their creed. The classic literature of all nations, 
from the times of Homer to this day, stands in direct contra- 
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riety to the doctrine of total depravity and its associated 
tenets. It not only bears no testimony, in favor of these 
doctrines, but every possible testimony, both implied, and 
direct, against them. We are not saying, that Calvinists 
themselves take this view of the subject, though some of their 
distinguished writers have done so. We are far from saying, 
that this class of Christians does not cultivate hterature. 
They are, perhaps, distinguished for it. ‘They have noble 
Seminaries, — every one of which how ever, we think, is help- 
ing to batter down the system it was raised to support. No, 
we say nothing against the intelligence or respectability of the 
Calvinistic body. It is a phalanx warring against the opin- 
ions of all the world. ‘That is a position which, though false, 
as all such positions in opinion must be, has yet something 
respectable about it. It wants nothing but truth to make it 
heroic. 

Nor, in taking the popular side in this controversy, do we 
wish to say any ; thing, to catch the popular ear, or to flatter 
the popular passions and prejudices. We admit,—we more 
than admit, we insist, that there is much, very much, that 
is wrong in the world, — more that is wrong than right, 
more that is evil, than good. We are sensible, that there is 
much that is wrong in the history and current literature and 
moral philosophy of the world. They do not conform suf- 
ficiently to the spirit of that better Teacher, to whom it is 
our privilege and happiness to listen. We are quite aware, 
that there is much in the prevailing moral sentiments of 
mankind that needs to be reformed. We need not to be told, 
that there is error and evil and blindness in the minds of 
all human beings. We can go far with the Calvinists in de- 
lineations of this nature. But there is a point at which we 
must stop. We cannot admit that there is nothing good in 
human nature, no first principle to be built upon, no spark to 
be kindled ; no foundation for moral philosophy, no foundation 
for moral hope. 

But the point where definition and acquiescence.stop, must 
be the beginning of argument. And we must beg our readers 
to give us a little patient attention, though inquiries of this na- 
ture have occupied considerable space in our pages, while we 
consider the material questions, — What is rectitude, holiness, 
or virtue? (the name of the quality is immaterial) — What 
is its origin ? What makes it to be to us the quality that it is? 
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The question about the origin and nature of the sentiment 
of rectitude, as we have already intimated, is the essential 
question between Calvinists and their adversaries. For it is 
only by setting up a peculiar definition of religion or rectitude, 
and then maintaining that this peculiar quality is the product 
of a special divine influence, that they are able to deny the 
possession of every, the least degree of rectitude to the rest 
of mankind. From the same source, too, springs all exclu- 
sion, alienation, division. 

What, then, 7s moral rectitude? What is its origin? What 
makes it to be to us the quality that it is? 

We use the most comprehensive description of rectitude, that 
is, of all moral and religious excellence, when we say, it is benev- 
olence, — the desire of promoting the happiness of others. We 
will not say that all excellence is to be referred to this; that 
all the virtues are species of this one genus. But this certain- 
ly, if it is not the primary, is, at least, the most comprehensive 
form of rectitude. When we contemplate God, as creating the 
universe, from the desire of communicating happiness, we con- 
template that, which Scripture and theology and moral philoso- 
phy unite in ascribing to him, as his highest glory. Nor in 
saying this, do we say with the Utilitarian, that happiness is the 
best thing in the universe ; for we say, on the contrary, that the 
desire of spreading happiness is a better thing, that this, in fact, 


‘is the best thing. ‘This then is the most undoubted and com- 


prehensive form of excellence. ‘This, whether it exist in God 
or in man, is essential rectitude. 

Now what is it, that makes us regard this rectitude, this 
benevolence as we do, — with moral approbation, with a pleasure 
different from, and superior to, all the pleasures of the senses, 
and of mere speculation? We answer, it is that which makes us 
regard truth as we do, that which makes us regard visible beauty 
as we do,—namely, the constitution of our nature. What 
is it that makes one color to be originally agreeable, and another 
to be unattractive? What makes a soft melody to be pleasing, 
and harsh discord painful? What makes a palpable truth in 
science acceptable, and a manifest error offensive? The only 
answer to be given, is, that it is the constitution of our minds. 
The same is true of that moral judgment, which makes recti- 
tude an object of our approbation, and wickedness an object of 
our disapprobation. ‘There is no reasoning which makes right 
and wrong to be the different things they are to us, any more 
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than there is reasoning to make the difference there is between 
white and black, or between light and darkness. 

This is a question which must be committed for its decision 
to simple consciousness. ‘The facts to be decided upon are 
there, and the decision must be there. Consciousness alone 
can tell us what the admiration of rectitude is, and this must 
inform us from whence it sprung. We ask any one then to sit 
down, in silence, by the shrine within, and listen to the oracle ; 
and we are persuaded that it will give him this response, and 
no other,—the simple fact and no explanation. Let him ana- 
lyze his moral perceptions, and resolve them into their primitive 
elements, — (we will speak of that analysis soon,) —let him get 
at his primary sentiments of right and wrong, and ask, not what 
has modified these sentiments, but what has made their very 
nature, made their very difference ; and he will be obliged to 
answer, that such is the nature God has given him, such are the 
principles founded in the very constitution of his mind; and 
that is all he knows about it. He might as well undertake to 
say, why the proposition that two and two make four is agreea- 
ble to his mind, and why the proposition that two and two 
make five is one from which his mind instantly revolts. 

But although consciousness is sole judge here, the interpre- 
tation of its decisions may be mistaken ; and it is proper, there- 
fore, to appeal to collateral considerations. We say then, that 
the science of morals is placed, by this decision, on the same 
basis, as all other sciences. In every science there are certain 
ultimate facts; facts which, when found, are received and relied 
upon, without reasoning or explanation ; facts which are the 
basis of every just theory, and which, like the primitive rocks 
in the frame of nature, are not to be removed, nor reasoned 
away, — nor accounted for, but by a reference to the power of 
God. ‘There are such foundations in the mind, as well as in 
the world; and that which overlays and obscures them, is but 
culture, rubbish, alluvion. ‘These primary facts and principles 
are recognised in Metaphysics. How do you know that you 
exist? How do you know that you are the same being that you 
were twenty years ago? How do you know that there is any 
distinction between truth and error? ‘The answer is, these are 
facts, —ultimate, inexplicable, immutable facts. You cannot re- 
solve them into something else ; you cannot explain them away ; 
you cannot tear them from the mind. Even in the shadowy 
region of taste there are such primary principles. Some colors, 
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sounds, forms, and motions are originally agreeable to us. Mr. 
Alison, in that boundless and beautiful illustration which his 
celebrated work on ‘T'aste gives, of the modifying power of 
association, and which almost covers up and keeps out of sight 
the original principles, still admits that there are such principles. 
Now we cannot doubt that there are such principles in the 
science of morals; that the foundations of human nature are 
moral if they are any thing; that there is a basis of primitive 
moral truth in the soul, which time, change, disaster, — the 
floods of * ages, have not swept away, and on which the theory 
of morals is to be built up. 

We approve of rectitude, benevolence, virtue, disinterested- 
ness; and we can give no reason why we approve them, which 
is not a mere truism; that is to say, we can give no reason at 
all, but that God has made us so. Jf %s so; and this is all we 
know about it.— The question is not, it should be observed, 
how rectitude becomes a habit, what forms it into a character, 
and makes a man, a good man; but what makes the sense of 
rectitude to exist in the mind at all. And the answer is, that 
such is the constitution of our nature. It is not education that 
gives us these original perceptions of right and wrong. No 
education can impart them toa nature, which has not the proper 
amoral constitution, —as to the animal, for instance ; no perversion 
of moral discipline can entirely eradicate these perceptions from 
the human heart. It is not the Bible that originates in us the 
ideas of right and wrong. ‘The Bible addresses these ideas, 
and therefore presupposes them. ‘They are the signatures of 
the Divinity on the human soul. Gop is the Author of con- 
science, the Inspirer of virtue, the Teacher of duty. ‘‘God 
hath made man upright,’”’— made the sense of uprightness to 
exist in him. 

These are the facts which consciousness gives us. And no 
analysis can go behind these facts. It may go far, and may do 
much service, even on a false theory. ‘The Utilitarian has ana- 
lyzed many virtues into the sentiment of benevolence, ard most 
usefully for the cause of social improvement, and especially of 
good government. When certain acts and institutions are in 
question, it is enough to ask, whether they are useful to the 
community, whether they tend to the promotion of the general 
happiness, whether they correspond to the sentiment of benevo- 
lence. But, that benevolence tends to promote happiness is 
not the reason why it isright. It is right in itself. We want 
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no reason to show us that it is right. It has an intrinsic and 
independent beauty. If things were so constituted that the 
desire to promote happiness never produced any thing but 
misery, it would still be estimable. So the theory of Adam 
Smith, which resolves all our moral sentiments into sympathy, 
which teaches us to see the beauty of our virtues and the ugli- 
ness of our vices in the mirror of public sentiment, has success- 
fully as well as eloquently explained many of our moral emo- 
tions. But this sympathy, this reflection of ourselyes in the 
bosoms of others, is not the cause of our moral sentiments. 
The light of moral perception was in our own minds. The 
mirror does not create, but only reflects it. 

But let us consider a little more attentively, though briefly, 
some of the theories which have been brought forward to ac- 
count for our moral emotions. For it is very striking to observe 
how the doctrine we are endeavouring to support is involved or 
implied in every one of these theories. 

One preliminary observation will be found of special impor- 
tance here. It may have been observed by the reader, that we 
have been careful to speak of nothing but the feeling, the sen- 
timent of rectitude, as it exists in the mind. Now the observa- 
tion is, that in this inquiry, it is the feeling or perception alone 
with which we have any thing to do, that we have nothing to do 
with the external action. ‘The outward action is nothing but 
the sign of the inward perception. It is, we repeat, with the 
perception only that we have any thing to do, when inquiring 
after the real origin and essential nature of virtue. If this dis- 
tinction had been sufficiently considered, it would have cut off, 
as we think, many a wearisome and wordy disquisition upon 
the grounds of morality. 

But to the definitions and grounds of morality. Aristotle’s 
definition, that virtue ts the mean between extremes, can scarce- 
ly be considered as rising to the dignity of a theory. It wasa 
just maxim certainly, and implied, we may add, that the ele- 
mentary principles of rectitude lay in the human heart, though 
they were liable continually to fall into one or the other of the 
extremes of apathy and passion, of inaction or violence. Zeno’s 
rule of ving according to nature, that is, the nature of the soul, 
implied of course, that there is a principle or perception of recti- 
tude in the soul, which is the teacher of virtue. ‘The doctrine 
of Epicurus, that happiness ts the end of our being, and that 
all virtue lies in the pursuit of happiness, was connected by 
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this philosopher with the admission, that, in order to obtain this 
happiness, one must live virtuously ; an admission that at once 
introduces a new element into his theory, an element fatal to 
his theory as a theory, but the very element we contend for, — 
that is to say, an independent perception of virtue. The fit- 
ness of things of Cudworth, Clarke, and Price taught, that 
“the right and wrong of actions are to be regarded as ranking 
amongst necessary or first truths, which are discerned by the 
mind independently of all reasoning and evidence.” ‘The 
speculations of those acute theologians, which threw a world of 
learned dust and scholastic mist over this first truth, still laid this 
truth in the heart of their system ; namely, that right and wrong 
are things self-evident, necessary, and immutable as the axioms 
of the Mathematics. ‘The celebrated ‘theory of moral senti- 
ments” by Adam Smith, the theory of moral sympathies, that 
is to say, involved the same original and independent principle. 
‘‘Tdowrong. I consider others as looking upon that wrong 
action and condemning it. I sympathize with their disappro- 
bation; and thus I condemn myself. I do right ; and through a 
similar process I learn to approve myself. It is sympathy,” 
says the theory, in both cases. But why do we feel so differ- 
ently in the different cases? Why does the right excite one 
_kind of emotion, and the wrong another? Why did they, in 
the bosoms of the first men that experienced these emotions ? 
The theory does not tell us. And the only answer is, that it 
is the constitution of our nature that makes the difference. In 
the same manner do we think that there is involved in the 
Uulitarian theory a secret reason and ground of morals, which 
the Utilitarian himself does not recognise. Why is an action 
right? Because it tends to promote the general happiness. 
But why is it right to promote the general happiness? Is it be- 
cause happiness is a good? Yes, it is a good; but if bare 
tendency to promote this good, is the only thing to be consider- 
ed, then a shower of rain must be a very virtuous thing. ‘ No,” 
it will be replied, “a being only can be virtuous. ‘There must 
be an intent to do good; a moral intent, — not an intellectual 
contriving of the matter only ; a love,—and not a love of hap- 
piness merely, our own for instance, but a love of others’ hap- 
piness.” Here then, we think, is a secret truth embraced, but 
not recognised, in the Utilitarian’s s category. A world of beings 
may easily be conceived of, promoting each other’s happi- 
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ness in the highest degree, and yet having no such moral intent, 
not virtuous. ‘The world of animals zs such a world. 

We are not sure that the theory of utility is yet set 
forth and defended in a manner, that is very satisfactory to its 
most intelligent private defenders, — of whom there are many. 
We have supposed that the theory, as laid down in the books, 
contented itself with saying, that an action is right because it 
tends to promote happiness, and there left the subject without 
going back to the ulterior and ultimate ground of rectitude in 
the case. ‘There it seems to us to be left by Paley and Ben- 
tham. ‘They do not seem to have considered the question, 
why the feeling of benevolence is right. If, however, the 
Utilitarian should say, that he assumes the feeling to be right, 
and only differs from us in analyzing and resolving all virtue into 
that feeling, we should have no quarrel with the principle of his 
philosophy, though we should doubt about his conclusion. 
Whether all rectitude can be analyzed into benevolence, is, 
we must take the shame to say, a moot point in our mind ; and 
we have not space here to discuss it. But if the Utilitarian 
says, that a benevolent feeling is right because it tends to pro- 
mote happiness, if he says that happiness is so excellent a 
thing that it confers upon its promoter virtue, all the charm 
which invests it, we must dissent altogether. Benevolence 
makes me happy, makes others happy. Is that the reason 
why it is beautiful ? It would be, to sell virtue in the market 
place! Happiness is an excellent thing. But it is not half 
so excellent a thing as virtue. Yet this theory would make 
happiness the nobler thing, since it is offered as the very 
ground and reason, why the virtue that promotes it, is excel- 
lent. We can admire the merciful man, when he is merciful 
to his beast, when he takes care only for the happiness of 
animals ; but can an animal happiness confer upon the quality 
of mercy all its beauty and worth ? 

But we must not push these discussions further. We hope 
it is sufficiently evident, from consciousness, from the analogy 
of all the sciences, and from the concessions of all moral 
theories, that the perception of rectitude is one of the great, 
ultimate facts of human nature; that the truths of morals 
are just as original and certain within us, as the truths of 
reason or science. 

And here we pray it may be considered, what it 1s about 
which we have been reasoning. It is the one, single, simple, 
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undivided perception of excellence. It is the one moral 
nature. Rectitude is one thing ; and most comprehensively 
considered, we have said, and all, of every creed, admit 
indeed, that it is benevolence. Benevolence, then, is one 
thing. It is not one thing in God, and another thing in man. 
These are only different degrees of the same principle. Of 
benevolence, —that is, of the desire to promote happiness, 
whether that desire exist in God or man, you have a distinct 
idea, you have one idea, and you can have but one. You 
have not two moral natures, one of which regards God, and 
another of which regards man; your moral nature is one 
thing. ‘The moral object for that nature is one thing. If 
benevolence were one thing in man, and another ‘and entirely 
different thing in God, there would be an end of all knowl- 
edge, of all certainty, of all religion. All would be con- 
fusion. But instead of this all is unity, congruity, harmony 
in the moral system. Hence it is, that he who offends in one 
point, is guilty of all. Hence it is argued by the Apostle, that 
he who loves not his brother whom he hath seen, does not 
love God whom he hath not seen. The being seen or not 
seen, makes no difference in the excellence ; it is still one and 
the same thing. Dr. Wardlaw has a chapter on the “ Iden- 
tity of Morality and Religion,” and we had hoped that he 
would, indeed, have philosophically shown their identity. 
But, instead of showing their identity properly speaking, 
instead of showing that they are the one love of the one 
excellence, he has severed them rather, insisting that the 
love of hur. in excellence, by itself considered, is nothing 
worth ; that a benevolent deed is devoid of all excellence, 
unless its express and immediate motive be the love of God. 
As if a man, who, at the risk of his own life, plunged into 
the stream, to save the life of his bitterest enemy, had noi 
done a worthy deed, unless in that moment, the thought and 
the love of God had been with him, to inspire the action. It 
is far from our intention, of course, to disparage this higher 
affection ; it is, indeed, essential to the stability of virtue ; 
and nothing in the world is so lamentable as the neglect of it. 
The world, indeed, is disordered and deranged by the want of 
this central light. But one reason, we believe, why the love 
of God has been less cultivated, is, that it has been severed 
from the rest of the human affections, that it has been made a 
thing so essentially different from all other love, so peculiar in 
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the definitions, and descriptions, and very terms, that have 
been applied to it. 

The lawful supremacy, however, of this affection we surely 
do not question. ‘That should be best loved, which is best ; 
that most loved, which is greatest. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, is the first commandment.” 
This commandment mankind have violated; they are fallen 
from this highest obligation. ‘That which should be first, has 
become last in their thoughts. It is a terrible perversion. It 
is a gloomy aberration. It is, indeed, a sadder thing for the 
world, than all that is generally meant by the scholastic dogma 
of total depravity. ‘The want of the true love of God leaves 


a dark void in the souls of millions, — who go on through life » 


wanting, and for ever wanting, something, they know not what. 
Moreover, this grand defection has, doubtless, brought much 
error into the maxims and conversations, thoughts and 
theories of men, concerning duty, morals, religion. Moral 
philosophy has not held up the light as she ought, — has_ not 
been, even in Christian countries, peculiarly enough Christian. 
But at the same time we must say that, in our apprehen- 
sion, Calvinism has still more erred, from its manner of hold- 
ing up the true light. It has made it inaccessible by cutting 
it off from the natural steps of human affection ; made it inac- 
cessible by any natural and rational modes of approach. 
And particularly, by representing virtue as consisting in a 
supreme regard to the glory of God, Calvinism has placed 
the true affection, if not, when rightly understood, in a false, 
yet in an obscure, mystical, and repulsive light. It tells men, 
that no action or affection of their lives, which had not 
immediate and supreme regard to the glory of God, has an 
worth in his sight. Now, that love to God should be the 
supreme affection, the commanding power, within us, is most 
true ; but, if this be all that is meant by the definition just 
stated, we must regret, that language so vague and so repul- 
sive is chosen to express it. ‘To act, to live, for the glory of 
God, — what is it? The Apostle teaches us, that it is to act 
with forbearance and kindness towards our fellow beings,*—a 
part of the very definition of moral excellence which we have 
defended. We glorify God, when, with admiration and love 
of his goodness, we labor for the promotion of his beneficent 
designs, — when we labor for the happiness of our brethren. 





* 1 Cor. x. 24—31. 
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This is very intelligible. But this definition would very ill 
suit the preacher’s purpose when he is setting up a discrimina- 
tion, designed to cut off all men from hope,—to conclude 
them all under the charge of total depravity. Then, it is 
sume high, metaphysical refinement of devotion, some inex- 
plicable dogma, or impracticable rule.. Is it not remarkable, 
that, whenever the preacher would make out the proof of 
total depravity, he finds it necessary to depart from the simple 
practical precepts of the Gospel, and to set up strange and 
unintelligible distinctions? He dare not ask, Do men love 
one another, —do they obey their parents, — do they give 
alms to the poor? but he says, Do they act for the glory of 
God? Virtue is made to be a peculiar and technical thing; 
and then to be sure, it is easily proved that men are devoid of 
it, and, of course, are totally depraved. Give us a similar 
liberty, and we can prove any thing. Let us make, for 
instance, our definition of reason, and we will prove that all 
men are totally insane. 

But there is a farther general and leading observation 
necessary to complete the argument we have undertaken. 
If we have succeeded in establishing the position, that the 
ideas of moral excellence are constitutional and belong es- 
sentially to human nature, we are prepared to advance 
another step in our survey of the ethics of Calvinism. For 
we maintain, that the idea of rectitude implies, in however 
small a degree, the feeling of rectitude. The Calvinist, in- 
deed, admits that there is a conscience in all men, and we 
maintain that this admission is inconsistent with the alleged 
universal and total depravity of men. We expect, that, in 
answer to this, it will be said, at once, that although all men 
have a conscience and approve of what is good, that is a 
very different thing from loving it. 

Undoubtedly it is a very different thing from loving it 
habitually, or with predominant affection. But the question 
is, whether the approbation of goodness does not imply the 
previous existence, not of a habit, but of a feeling of goodness. 
You behold a man doing a good action. Now, it is not the 
bare outward action that you admire, —the stretching out of 
the hand, and that hand filled with gold, — but it is the gen- 
erous feeling, the feeling of kindness or pity in the heart of 
the giver. And how could you know any thing of this feel- 
ing in his heart, unless you had experienced something of 
it in your own heart? We do not see how otherwise you 
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could know it. ‘The feeling is not visible. You do not with 
your bodily eyes see it. But you know that it is in your 
neighbour’s heart, when he is sincerely doing a kind action ; 
and you know it from sympathy ; you know it because you 
feel with him, or have, at some former time, felt as he does. 
In short, you know nothing, and can know nothing, about any 
mental qualities and exercises, but by experience of them. 
And as you know what memory is only by remembering, 
or what reason is only by reasoning, so do you know what a 
virtuous or holy exercise in the mind is, only by feeling it. 

We know that it is common to make an entire and radical 
distinction between conscience and feeling. But we regard 
this as one of those artificial divisions of the mind into differ- 
ent powers and departments, which the thinking and judicious 
have now agreed to discard. Conscience is not only a judg- 
ment, but it isa feeling. It is the same soul acting, with 
greater or less energy, upon moral objects. The difference 
between conscience (as that word is commonly used) and 
moral feeling is a difference, not in kind, but in degree. It 
may be a cold approbation; it may be a warm emotion ; 
but still it is the same thing. We perceive the difference 
between right and wrong. We feel the difference between 
right and wrong. Here is the same thing. We feel this 
more or less strongly. Here is all the difference. When we 
witness a simple act of justice, as the paying of a debt, we 
simply approve it. When we witness an act of great, gen- 
erous, and even self-denying benevolence, we warmly ap- 
prove it. In both cases, it is, in its nature, the same action 
of the soul, put forth with greater or less energy. 

But, it may be said, are not conscience and feeling often 
directly opposed to each other? May not the conscience 
be right, when the feeling is wrong? Is not this especially 
the case in envy? A man approves, it will be said, the 
excellence that he hates; his conscience perceives a virtue, 
to which his heart is opposed. Undoubtedly the feeling of 
conscience may be overborne by other feelings; but this does 
not prove it to be any the less a feeling, and, so far as it goes, 
a right feeling. There is no difficulty here. It is just as 
filial affection may be overborne by the love of worldly pleas- 
ure, or evil company. All we say, in this case, is, that the 
filial affection is the weaker feeling. And, if this feeling should 
strengthen and gain the predominance, we should not say, 
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that it was changed in its nature, but only, that it was in- 
creased in power. And so the weak conscience, when it 
becomes a strong principle, when it becomes the habitual 
love of God and good beings, is yet the same conscience 
increased in vigor. It has passed through a change, not of 
nature but of degree. It is the same single, solemn homage 
of human nature to what is right and good. 

The case of envy which has been stated only proves, that 
the desire of admiration is stronger than the love of excel- 
lence. A man hates, we may say, the excellence that he 
loves ; and it is this conflict, in part, that makes the passion 
so painful. And yet, in this strongest of all cases, so true is 
human nature to itself, that envy is commonly said to distort 
the excellence that it dislikes. Conscience is too strong, 
the homage of his nature is too strong, for the envious man, 
and he cannot let the goodness, that casts him into the shade, 
be any longer the same bright, unmarred, overpowering good- 
ness. His eye soon becomes jaundiced, and discolors all that 
it looks upon. 

Conscience, we say then, is a feeling. It is the founda- 
tion of virtue. It does not make a man decidedly and 
habitually virtuous; it does not make him a good man. It 
may not be strong or constant enough. But so far as it 
goes, so far as it controls a man, it is of the very nature of 
virtue. Whena noble deed is done, when a base and black 
treachery is committed, why is your mind affected so differ- 
ently from that of a mere animal? It is, that you have a 
conscience ; and that conscience, that fervent admiration, that 
indignant abhorrence,— is it not a feeling? And if such 
feelings glowed in your heart continually, and if they rose 
in homage to the Supreme Excellence, would you not be a 
good and pious man? 

Such, then, is the origin of what is good in man. Such is 
the doctrine in moral philosophy, which, for the sake of its 
own obvious importance, and for the sake, also, of important 
results and inferences, we would establish on this subject. 
Before we proceed to those results and inferences, two or 
three objections are to be noticed. 

In the first place it will be asked, what account we make 
of the Scriptures. Are not these, it will be said, the source 
of our ideas of religion and goodness? A disposition has, of 
late, manifested itself among moral inquirers to defer to the 
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records of our faith, which we shall welcome if it be well 
directed, and which, at any rate, makes it incumbent on us 
to state our views explicitly on this point. 

We say, then, of the Scriptures, that they certainly are 
not the original source of our ideas of rectitude. ‘The Scrip- 
tures were designed to improve, to exalt, our conceptions 
of religion and goodness, but not to create, not originally to 
impart them. Of this, any one must be satisfied, who will 
observe the process of his own mind in reading the Bible. 
You open this book, and let us suppose, to test the argument, 
that you do so for the first time. You read such words as 
good, upright, holy, righteous, just ; and you perceive that 
you are commanded to possess the qualities for which these 
words stand. Now, if you had no previous idea of what 
goodness, uprightness, holiness, &c. are, these words would 
convey to you no meaning whatever. We know of nothing 
that can add to the clearness and strength of this argument. 

But it may be said, the Scriptures originally introduced the 
ideas of uprightness and holiness into the world, and then 
they descended from parent to child in the way of education. 
Go back, then, to those whom the Scriptures originally ad- 
dressed, and the case is still the same. ‘They must have had 
ideas of goodness and righteousness, or these words could 
have conveyed no meaning to them. ‘The sacred writer must 
have adopted words in common use, or he could have 
communicated no ideas. He must have intended to use 
those words in the common and received sense, or he would 
have communicated false ideas ; he would have mislead those 
he professed to guide. By the most obvious and indisputable 
implication then, the Scriptures presuppose in mankind, some 
ideas, and just ideas too, of religion and goodness. 

Again: we have laid the foundation of the ideas of recti- 
tude in simple consciousness. And in this point, as a second 
objection to our general views, we expect to be confronted 
with the consciousness which Calvinism has to allege in its 
favor. It is said that there is a consciousness, an experience, 
of hundreds and thousands to prove, first, that human nature 
is totally depraved, and, secondly, that true piety, true recti- 
tude, is essentially and totally different from any thing that 
exists in the mass of mankind; that is to say, there are 
hundreds and thousands, who, by their own experience, are 
convinced that both these things are true. ‘The argument is 
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from experience. But let us ask, — Is this the only experi- 
ence there is in the world? Nay, if experience is to decide, 
the argument is altogether in our favor. For whose experi- 
ence shall we trust? That of a few thousands, or that of the 
whole human race, in all ages ? 

Let us apply this to the case of reason. If the conscience 
of the whole human race fails to perceive what virtue is, 
and what it is to practise virtue, how shall we know but 
their reason fails to perceive what truth is, and what it is: 
to act in accordance with truth? If the moral impressions of 
all mankind about their nature, are completely wrong, how 
shall we be sure that their speculative judgments are not all 
wrong? If the human race is not moral, not good, in any 
degree, how shall we know that it is rational? How shall 
we know but we live ina world of the insane? ‘There is 
a class of lunatics who think the whole world insane ; and 
there are some ingenious arguments to establish the point. 
And, on the principle of this objection, we seriously ask what 
we should have to answer them? We know of nothing, 
indeed, but the universal sense of mankind. And this uni- 
versal sense and opinion of men is, to the full, as much agreed 
upon what is correct in morals, as upon what is just in 
reasoning, — to the full as much agreed about actual virtue, 
as about speculative truth. And if this general conviction, 
this dictate of our nature, this voice of the universal mind is 
nothing, then let us boldly rush to the conclusion, that men, 
for aught we know, are as insane in the matter of reason, 
as they are alleged to be in the matter of conscience. 

But there is another view to be taken of this universal 
experience. ‘There is an experience, that is to say, with 
regard to the sense and import of the Scriptures. The 
Scriptures address all men. ‘They were given, it will be 
admitted, to teach men their duties, that is to say, they lay 
commands upon us. ‘They command us to be good and 
holy. ‘They address these commands, let it be remembered, 
to all men, to unenlightened, unregenerate men, to those very 
men, of whom the objector avers, that they have no true 
idea of holiness. What purpose, then, does it serve to 
command them to be holy? ‘This is our question. Why 
command them to be holy? They do not, according to the 
objector, they do not understand the word. And yet they 
think they understand it; while they are, on the supposition, 
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altogether deceived ; and so much the worse deceived, as 
they are the more certain they are right in their conceptions 
of the matter. It would have been better, it would have 
been more honest to have spoken in an unknown tongue ; 
for then the reader would have been conscious of his igno- 
rance. But let us.not think, that this dishonesty is to be 
charged upon the holy Scriptures. ‘They speak well-known 
words ; they speak words of which we well know the 
meaning. 

But, in the third place, it may be said, that in regard to 
morals, there is no certainty ; that our very disputings show 
that there is no certainty ; that consciousness, in which we 
eonfide, tells men strange things; that right and wrong have 
taken their complexion from different ages and countries, 
now bearing one aspect, then another; and, therefore, that 
nothing is certain. As the result of this sort of objection, 
the fanatic, laying claims to special illumination, asks us to 
trust him; the skeptic calls upon us to trust nobody. Our 
position, amidst these specious doubts, and clashing directions, 
is very firm and satisfactory. We know that there ts a right 
and a wrong in human actions ; and so does the oljector know 
at too. Let him write a thousand books against this con- 
viction, and it stands just where it did before he began. 
Reason as we may, we all feel it, we all act upon it, we all 
know it to be true. If we needed to go beyond this irre- 
sistible consciousness, we would ask the objector one question. 
How do you know that there is any truth at all in the world ? 
There is as much diversity in the operations of reason among 
mankind, as there is in the operations of conscience. If there 
is no truth in morals, how do you know that there is truth in 
any of the judgments of mankind? ‘The objection, that would 
sweep away all truth from the world, must have more than 
the ordinary presumption of skepticism, if it expects to set 
itself up in the place of all human conviction. 

Our moral consciousness, then, is as true and infallible a 
consciousness as it is possible for us to have. It is as uni- 
versal as it is certain. It cannot be resigned, therefore, in 
favor of any religious arrogance, that would set up a preten- 
sion to superior light, or of any irreligious skepticism that 
would put out all light. ‘This consciousness, therefore, we 
say again and in fine, must be accredited as the original of 
all that is good in man. It is this moral feeling, this con- 
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science, this native sense of goodness, which, trained up to 
its perfection and strength, constitutes any man a good man. 
And let me barely add, in closing this part of the discus- 
sion, that the perception of moral rectitude needs to be some- 
thing thus simple, clear, and unquestionable. It must not 
be dependent on any abstruse reasoning. It must not depend 
on this or that man’s peculiar theory. It must not require 
that men should ascend into heaven, or go beyond the sea, 
to find it out. It must not leave any one cause to inquire 
anxiously, ‘‘ wherewith he shall come before the Lord.” 
It is too essential a matter, it is too vital an interest, to be 
the subject of any reasonable doubt as to what it is. It must 
be like the light of the sun, shed clearly and brightly upon 
every human eye. ‘That which is food to the soul, must be 
certain to the taste. ‘That which is life to the soul, must be 
manifest to simple consciousness. ‘That in which all safety, 
all good, all happiness essentially consists, must be self-evi- 
dent, indisputable, universal truth,— truth without a shadow, 
without a question, without the possibility of a mistake. 


Our discussion of the Calvinistic ethics has run to a Jength, 
we are sensible, that warns us to bring it to a close; but 
there are two or three points which it presents in a light, 
to our minds so practical and decisive, that we are not willing 
to leave the subject without making them the topics of some 
remark. 

One of these is the identity of morals and religion. 

Our whole argument, it is obvious, has gone to this point, 
and we will not weary our readers with the repetition of it. 
But we wish to draw their attention more distinctly to the 
importance of this position, and to the evils to theology and 
religion, which have followed from the rejection of it. 

Nothing is more common, than to hear it said, that morality 
is one thing, and religion another ; that a man may be a very 
good moral man, and yet nota Christian; that he may dis- 
charge all his relative duties with the utmost fidelity, truth, 
and tenderness, and yet know nothing of the grace of God; 
and one consequence of this representation is, that religion is 
regarded as a mystery. Morality, virtue, goodness, men feel 
that they can understand ; but religion is quite another thing, 
and therefore a mystery. If the love of the infinitely good 
Being were held to be but the expansion of the love we 
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feel for a good and kind man, it would be intelligible. But 
this will not do, according to the Calvinistic creed. ‘The 
love of God is entirely a different thing. If it is not the 
love of simple goodness, of such goodness as men possess 
and can understand, then it must be something mysterious 
and inconceivable. ‘Then it is not to be understood without 
some peculiar and mysterious illumination from the spirit of 
God. 

From this assumption, fanaticism follows as a_ natural 
consequence. It may not follow in fact, because good sense 
and general cultivation of character may control it; but it 
is a just deduction from the premises. If religion is a mys- 
terious peculiarity in the soul, produced by an indefinable 
influence, setting at nought all the ordinary laws of human 
thought and philosophical analysis, and setting itself en- 
tirely above the judgment of surrounding society, what is to 
restrain its excesses? What will be the answer of the 
wildest ranter, vociferating mingled nonsense and blasphemy, 
to the sober judgment that calls him to an account? It will 
be this; that he regards not the judgment of the profane 
world. "And legitimately will he so answer, if religious affec- 
tions be, in their essential nature, different from moral affec- 
tions. Nay, to one of his own cast, who undertakes to 
reprove him, will he reply, that his light is not to be judged 
of by his brother’s darkness. God has specially taught him, 
and who then shall judge him? His very principle is a 
principle of extravagance. The very point of this distinction 
between morality and religion, is the point where fanaticism 
begins ; and when it has commenced its career, no limit of 
reason can be set to it, and it may find no end but insanity. 

But the evil to the immense mass of moral men, who are 
unhappily living without any strong religious sentiment, is 
not less than it is to the professedly pious. ‘They are not 
led to see any thing amiable or attractive in religion. Good- 
ness, excellence, the kind affections, the beautiful virtues, 
they find are allowed to them; ; and religion is some other 
thing. Can it be any thing very attractive? Can they 
feel, as they ought, the obligation to be religious, when so 
much worth, so much of the only worth they can understand, 
is allowed them? If a preacher were to tell his congregation, 
that they were, the most of them, devoid of honesty, parental 


love, or filial gratitude, they would be ready to rise up in 
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indignation and drive him from the pulpit. But he tells 
them that they are destitute of religion, — destitute of what 
he calls the highest excellence, and they sit in apathy and 
sleep in indifference under it, the year round. Does this 
preaching, then, come home to their understanding and con- 
science ?—» Nor is this, perhaps, the worst influence upon 
the merely moral. They feel as if they were rudely repelled 
from religion by the teachings that are frequently addressed 
to them. Instead of being ‘led and urged, as by a natural 
inference,:to pour out the kindness of their affections in the 
love of God, they are told that their kind affections have no 
tendency to make them pious; that their virtues are rather 
in the way, on the contrary; and that they themselves, 
in fact, if they were very bad men, would be much more 
likely to become good Christians. Nay, this teaching may 
often bring about the very result it predicts. For the 
very bad man, struck with horror at his offences, may be 
driven to his Maker for pardon; and may begin to be re- 
ligious, though the very beginning of his religion is the 
dread of religion. While the man who is not very bad, the 
mere moral man, told at one time, that he. has many amiable 
and charming qualities, and, at another, provoked at the 
scorn thrown upon these very qualities, may, under the 
united influence of self-complacency, defiance, and disgust, 
settle down into utter and irreconcilable aversion to religion 
and to all its ways. On every account, this is a most 
unfortunate putting asunder of things that God hath joined 
together. Philanthropy, it is often and truly said, needs the 
aid of piety ; but we believe that it is scarcely less important 
to be considered, that piety needs the aid of philanthropy. 
If piety would impart to the virtuous and kind affections a 
needful consistency and stability, the virtuous and kind 
affections are often needed to soften the severity and morose- 
ness of an ascetic and superstitious piety. If it is monstrous 
to say that a man may bea very good man, and yet a very 
bad Christian ; it is equally monstrous, and yet such things 
have been seen, that a man may pass for a very good Chris- 
tain, who is nevertheless a very bad man. Much goodness 
of heart, with much neglect of prayer; much prayer with 
much bad passion, — these things, aneenabods and dangerous 
as they alike are, would not have been so common in the 
world, if it had not been for the pernicious maxim, which 
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holds that morality is one thing, and religion another and 
quite a different thing. 

Nor is this all. ‘Theology, the science of religion, by this 
unreasonable distinction, has lost the character of a rational 
science, and it has lost, too, the respect of many learned and 
thinking men. ‘There has been a science of morals built up 
on the basis of facts, —the facts of human nature. Human 
rights and duties have been deduced from an examination of 
the mind, as the principles of natural science have been 
deduced from an examination of nature. But what has the- 
ology been? It should have been established originally upon 
the same foundations, —namely, the facts of nature and the 
mind. ‘The Bible is a superadded and explanatory communi- 
cation. It is the great comment on the nature of man ana 
the providential laws of God. It was not the want of facts, 
of materials for theology, but it was man’s ignorance and 
perverseness with regard to these facts, that made the Scrip- 
tures necessary. ‘They were intended to throw light upon 
what was already revealed in human consciousness, — funda- 
mentally revealed, though not in all its branchings out. 
For there was revealed the idea of nature and of the universe, 
the conception of rectitude, and therefore, the elements of 
the conception of God; of his holiness, his goodness, his 
mercy. Such would theology have been as a science; God’s 
works, man’s nature, the text, the subject matter, — Scrip- 
ture, the comment. But w hat has theology been? A labo- 
rious criticism on the Book, in professed disregard of the 
facts on which the Book is founded! a host of definitions 
and reasonings, armies of texts, — magazines, munitions, arms 
and armour, in all the array of polemic fight, —and all in 
professed disregard of the very ground of the contest! 
Perpetually, incessantly has the world been told, that the 
Bible was to teach theology by its texts and words alone, 
without reference to any thing else,—without any facts, 
modifications, or ideas from any other source. A method 
of procedure as strange, as if the criticism on a history should 
professedly overlook the original and presupposed character 
and circumstances of the people where the scene was laid ! 
We say, presupposed character ; for the Bible as truly pre- 
supposes a moral nature, moral perceptions, and some just 
moral perceptions in mankind, as a secular history presupposes 
activity and intelligence in the subjects of its delineations. 
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And if theology has been in this condition, how is it strange, 
that learned and thinking men have looked upon it with aver- 
sion or contempt? ‘The scorn of philosophers has been much 
complained of and inveighed against ; but it were well to re- 
member, that no long-abiding reproach is ever without some 
reason for it. How is it strange, that philosophers should have 
looked upon theology but as a collection of dogmas, in the hands 
of the priesthood, having little or no relation to human life, 
to human happiness, or to human improvements? Nay, 
when they have been contemptuously told that they could not, 
with their profane gaze, comprehend these dogmas; that, till 
a miracle of illumination was wrought upon them, they were 
and would be blind, how should it be expected that they would 
sit down at the feet of conclaves and synods to learn wisdom ? 

Alas! are there not multitudes in the Christian world, 
whose common sense, without the aid of philosophy to help 
their pride, has brought them to a similar conclusion? What 
is the attitude which the larger part of the intelligence of 
Christendom, at this moment, holds towards the popular re- 
ligion? An attitude of perfect indifference! Assailed with 
invectives from the pulpit, insulted with the imputation of spir- 
itual ignorance and impotence, wearied out with assumptions 
and inconsistences, many have either forsaken the churches, 
or they attend with perfect unconcern; or else, more fortu- 
nately for themselves, they have built a separate shrine for 
religion in their own breasts, with which the priest intermed- 
dleth not. 


The next subject on which we wish to offer some remarks, 
is the unreasonableness of intolerance. ‘The application of 
our general discussion to this subject, lies in this point, namely, 
that there is not and cannot be any material difference of 
opinions among men, about what rectitude or religion is. 
But let us be indulged, in the first place, with two or three 
general observations. 

To our eyes, the worst form of error in good men is bigot- 
ry. It is the greatest public dishonor to the church ; and it is 
often the most grievous affliction in private life. For what 
can be more unseemly for frail and fallible men, than to as- 
sume the office of pronouncing the doom of perdition upon 
those who honestly differ from them in opinion? What can 
be more hostile to that religion, which expressly says, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged”? And then, as to private life, — 
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how can its kind and honorable relations stand against this 
rude and rending decision? ‘The ties of mutual respect and 
Jove are the very ties, which intolerance cuts asunder. 
What then remains? How can two walk together, of whom 
one pronounces the other to be utterly bad, totally depraved, a 
child of perdition! How especially can two Christians do this, 
who must, as Christians, set a supreme value upon their Christian 
character and hope! Suppose that two men were laboring to 
work out the salvation of their country, and that one of them 
should take it upon him to pronounce the other to be, in secret 
and at heart, a traitor. Could friendship remain between them? 

We are not concerned to go into any extreme cases or nice 
points here. We will not say, that a man may never form an 
unfavorable opinion of his fellow man. We will not say that 
all error is innocent. A simple distinction will relieve all the 
difficulty there is on this point. Error, speculative error, may 
be innocent in its immediate adoption; that is to say, the 
mind does and must decide according to the apparent evidence 
before it. But there may have been a train of moral causes, 
perverting the mind, and preparing it to receive error ; and, for 
this perversion, the: man 1s responsible. His perversion was 
not innocent ; and his error may be his punishment. 

With nice points of this nature, however, we are not, at 
present, concerned. We take the broad practical principle of 
exclusion ; and we say, that it is a principle of excision ; that 
it cuts off friends and kindred from one another; that it cuts 
up the affections of society by the roots ; that it lays prostrate 
the independence and magnanimity of many minds. How 
many are there all over Christendom, who would attach them- 
selves to some proscribed form of faith, if their friends would 
Jet them! How many are there, who are perfectly conscious 
that they agree in opinion with some wronged and _ persecuted 
body of men; who see their brethren in opinion lying pros- 
trate and wounded by prevailing prejudice, and yet, like the 
Priest and the Levite, pass by on the other side! And what 
business has society to exert a coercive power like this? And 
what must be the principle that justifies it,—that imposes a sla- 
very worse than chains and fetters ; and holds it right to do so? 
What would be thought of it, if it were applied to the sciences, 
or to professional studies and pursuits? Would not the inter- 
ference be rejected as absurd? Would it not be resisted with 
indignation? Would not the friend, the associate, or the fa- 


ther, the husband, the brother, gather about him those who 
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were thus interested, and would he not take a decisive and 
manly stand ? We fancy that we could hear him saying ; ‘ Now, 
this is absurd and insufferable. Do you undertake to say 
that I shall adopt but one theory in physics; or that I shall 
come to but one decision in the law; or that I shall pursue 
but one practice in medicine? Do you propose to decide, in 
this circle, what I shall think, and what conclusions I shall ar- 
rive atand avow?” “ But religion,” it will be said, “is a 
different subject.” Yes, it as different. It is the subject of 
our essential and eternal well-being! Is that a subject on 
which to conceal or compromise our sentiments ? 

But let us consider more particularly, — for this is the main 
point, — the ground of this extreme intolerance, or rather how 
completely devoid it is of all just ground. Why shall Chris- 
tian men cherish this horror of one another’s faith ? way 
strive to suppress all inquiry, and to cut off all sympathy ? 
Why must good men refuse the light and aid of each other’s 
good example ?—.to us one of the most grievous effects of 
intolerance! For we frankly say, that we regret that the oth- 
erwise good example of many intolerant religionists cannot 
yield to us and to the world the benefit that it might. We 
have a quarrel with them, because they will not let us love 
them as we would. ‘This is unusual language, perhaps ; but 
we say it in all sincerity. We can live without those who cut 
us off from their religious communion, but we do not wish to 
live without them. We abhor this necessity of being obliged 
to ask what a man’s faith is, before we can determine on what 
ground we must stand, as fellow beings. We think there is 
some peculiar pleasure in the friendships of those, who con- 
sent to overlook their differences of opinion. And we think 
there would be peculiar advantage to all parties. Why ma 
it not be enjoyed? Why must the brightest light of life for 
ever shine through these mists of prejudice ? What need is 
there that religious parties should stand in the relation to each 
other, not only of doubt and distrust, but of utter repugnance ? 
We answer, None at all. 

For wherein, after all, do our religious sects differ ? Do they 
differ about the nature of religion? They cannot; that is, they 
cannot essentially differ. Men are made to think alike about 
it. About the intrinsic and essential nature of right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, holiness and sin, piety and impiety, we re- 
peat, they are made to think alike. ‘They can no more differ 
about what religion is, than about what reason is. ‘There are 
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varieties of religious opinion, indeed ; but they do not touch the 
essence of religious virtue. ‘There are matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, it is true; there are speculations, doctrines, and dis- 
putes. But it is not a matter of controversy, whether God is 
good, whether we ought to love him, whether we ought to do 
good to one another. 

Do the parties differ, then, about the degree of religious and 
good affection that constitutes a mana Christian? We hope 
not. We certainly contend, and insist continually, that nothing 
but a habit, a fixed character, of goodness and piety makes a 
good and pious man. We think that our doctrines have this 
bearing in an unusual degree. For the Calvinistic doctrine is, 
that one right affection proves and constitutes a man a Christian 
and an heir of heaven. We charitably hope, however, that 
this is not a prominent point in the practical teachings of our 
brethren ; and we freely admit that they insist, as well as we, 
upon a virtuous and holy life. In this, then, we are agreed. 

And now, we ask, if these two points, the nature and degree 
of holiness, are not all that are or can be fundamental. What 
more can be fundamental than that a man should rise to the 
perfection and blessedness of his nature ?—that he should be 
like God, and should prepare to enjoy his favor ? 

But wherein, we ask again, do religious sects differ? Do 
they differ about the means of piety? Yes ; in this least mate- 
rial point they do somewhat differ,—not about what it is to 
be religious, or how religious we should be ; but how we shall 
be religious. 

But how much do they differ here? They all agree, that 
men must be instructed, that they must be guided into the 
sacred path, by light. ‘They all advocate an observance of the 
Sabbath, an attendance upon public worship, reflection, reading, 
prayer, and all the most essential means of piety. They scarce- 
ly differ upon any of the formal and visible means, except cer- 
tain special measures for promoting the sense of religion ; some 
advocating ‘‘new measures,” and others preferring the old, 
regular, authorized means of religious influence. ‘There are 
some doctrines, too, about which Christians differ. But what 
is the difference, after all? ‘They all believe in the doctrines, 
and differ only in the explanation. ‘They all believe in the 
Scriptures. ‘They all believe in the Father, and in the Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost. ‘They all believe in the atonement, 
and in regeneration, and in election, and in the corruption of 
human nature, and in retribution; and all they differ about is 
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the explanation of what the Scriptures teach on these points. 
How extraordinary is it, that a difference in mere explanation, 
of all things, should be made ' ground for impeaching the sin- 
cerity or worth of either party ! 

Was the thing ever heard of, in any other case? Men differ 
about the principles of education, —tnen that are ardently en- 
gaged in the cause. Men differ about the measures of govern- 
ment, and the doctrines of political economy, and yet are all 
friendly to the general weal. They dispute, — dispute warm- 
ly ; and yet the ardor of the controversy in good minds may 
only show their zeal for the common good. Why may it not 
be judged to be so in religion? Nay, further; they may differ 
so much that they cannot well labor together. And suppose 
it be so in religion. We are not sure that we should contend 
so much for visible fellowship, for exchanging of pulpits, &c., as 
some do. If there were no uncharitable feeling, there would 
be no harm in such separation. Differences of thought, of 
language, and of taste might favor it. Perhaps it is best in 
many cases, that men should labor apart. Perhaps more will 
be accomplished. Perhaps it is the design of Providence that 
they should. All that we should be anxious to maintain, is, 
that they should still keep up a kind and charitable feeling 
towards each other. 

The great point is left untouched by these differences; and 
that is the end. ‘The end is still the same. Men cannot walk 
together except they be agreed ; — they may not have the same 
speed, the same gait, if the expression will be allowed, — but 
they may feel that they are walking to the same place. They 
may allow to each other, that they ali aim to reachit. They 
would not walk at all, if they did not. We all deprecate, in 
political parties, wholesale denunciations of each other’s motives 
and aims. How much worse, how much more monstrous is 
this, in the religion of peace and gentleness and charity ! 


The views, which we have presented in this article, lead us 
to offer a thought or two on regeneration and moral progress. 
For, if these views are correct, we see what regeneration is, and 
what progress must be. We see that religion in the soul is the 
developement of powers and affections already within it. It is 
only figuratively that it is a new creation. The man was al- 
ready created ; his powers, his moral capacities and affections, 
were already created. 
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It is, then, by returning to what God has made us; it is by 
putting away the inventions of an evil heart, and the delusions 
of sense and sin; it is by throwing off the incumbrances of 
prejudice and wrong habit, and the bonds of sensual and malig- 
nant passion ; it is thus, by giving the good principle freedom to 
act, and then by cultivating it through the aids of God’s spirit, 
given in answer to prayer; it Is through this process, we say, 
that every man must become truly good and pious. ‘Thus re- 
garded, the way is intelligible and plain, and bears those char- 
acters of simplicity and certainty, which the Scriptures always 
represent as distinguishing the way of salvation. He that runs 
may read,— may read as he runs ; for the lesson is written in 
broad characters upon the very path he has to tread; nay the 
dictate, the direction, is in his heart, and he has only ~ follow 
it. Ifa man will only be as good as he knows how to be, he 
will do well enough. He will know more and more, as he 
does more and more. He “ will know of the doctrine,” the 
truth, the way, provided he “does the will of God.” Light 
will break upon his path as he advances. Let him act up to 
the light he has, and he will never be in want of light. His 
path will shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

Very different from all this, — different certainly in form, 
though not in essence, is the common idea of the way to be- 
come religious, the Calvinistic idea of conversion. It is cloth- 
ed with a different form, — and that form is mystery. It is for 
a man to obtain a feeling which he never before felt, — of 
which he never has had an idea. ‘The feeling, the whole feel- 
ing, is to be inspired by a supernatural power. ‘The work is 
all miraculous. ‘The subject of this experience tells us, — we 
state now the ordinary, though not invariable process of con- 
version, — he tells us, that in the first place an impression came 
upon his mind, he knew not how. He was distressed; he 
was unhappy. He tried to shake off the feeling. It seemed 
as if some power was contending with him; his mind strove 
against it; but in vain ;— he could not withstand it; he could 
not rid himself of it. After a time, longer or shorter, another 
feeling entered his heart; a feeling of joy and peace and hope. 
The feeling was new; as completely new, as if he had been 
suddenly endowed with another sense, —as if, to his five 
senses, a sixth had been added. He saw with new eyes; he 
perceived with new powers ; he felt with new feelings. The 
change, he says, was instantaneous. It was the work of a 
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moment. ‘The moment before, he was a bad man, totally de- 
praved, a child of wrath, an heir of perdition. The moment 
after, he was a good man, a Christian, an heir of glory. On 
one indivisible instant and point of time, hung the happiness or 
the misery of the whole eternity to follow. If he had died the 
moment before, he would have had reason for ever to bewail his 
existence ; he drew but one breath of life, and all within him, 
all in his prospects, were infinitely changed. 

These are mysteries and miracles. No matter what they 
are called. ‘The advocate of the Calvinistic faith may be un- 
willing to have these terms ascribed to the process of conver- 
sion ; but, if there are such things in the creation, these are to 
be described as mysteries and miracles. 

But although it assumes to be of so extraordinary a charac- 
ter, nothing is easier, in fact, than to disentangle this maze of 
experience. If the subject of it would take the pains to ana- 
lyze, he would see it all; and see it to be far enough from 
mystery and miracle. He was distressed, and his soul was 
dark ; dark and distressed with fears about his future fate. He 
calls it an indefinable feeling ; but that is because he does not 
examine. A rational being cannot feel without motives ; this 
is his distinctive nature. If any man has felt without any 
reason, then, in so far, is he not a rational, but a merely physi- 
cal being. He was distressed, then, with reasonable moral 
apprehensions of his condition. He was unhappy, But at 
length the scene is changed ; and the man is changed. A 
new feeling has entered his mind; he experiences joys, before 
unknown. ‘There is nothing strange in this. He was looking 
fora change. He had no precise idea of what it would be. 
Any considerable change of feeling, therefore, he might easily 
take for the one in question. But some change would be very 
natural ; especially where strong emotions were at work. Par- 
ticularly, from deep gloom, a transition to some other state of 
mind is very natural. Nothing is more common than for the 
mind to throw off a load of indefinable melancholy. And when 
a joyous sensation enters that mind, it seems like a new and 
strange guest. Any sudden elation of the spirits, therefore, 
any new thought darting into the soul, any new light breaking 
into the dungeon, might easily be hailed as a conversion. And 
the moment that idea occurs, —that it 2s the longed for con- 
version, —all the rest is very intelligible. ‘Then hopes and 
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joys rush in, and all things, within and without, in heaven and 
earth, become new. 

Now what has happened to this man? Let us not do him in- 
justice. He may be better than he was before ; he may have 
resolved as he never did before, that he will be good and pious ; 
and, if he has, who will not rejoice in it?) To our minds, no 
work of a moment could be equally glorious and blessed. We 
sympathize, with our whole heart, in his new purposes. But, 
after all, how much better is he? Just as much better as one 
moment can make him, and no more. Just as much better as 
one resolution can make him, and no more. Let him go on. 
In God’s name and strength, let him go on! We bid him God 
speed. We pray for his progress. But let him not think that 
he has at once become a good man ; for, at the most, he has 
only begun to be a good man; or rather, we might say, he has 
only resolved that he will begin. 

it may now be asked, what place, in accordance with these 
views, we give to divine influences. We answer, the largest 
place possible. God gave us our nature, implanted in it the 
seeds of goodness, gave us the ability to be good. He gives 
us the means, — life, with all its discipline of trials and blessings ; 
his word, his promises, and his warnings. And we firmly be- 
lieve, that he imparts additional and special influences to help 
and guard us in the great developement and progress of our 
moral being. ‘The views which we have presented, we conceive 
to be in the highest degree favorable to a fervent gratitude to 
God, and a humble dependence on him. Without him, we are 
nothing ; without him we can be nothing. ‘ Every good ¢ gift 
and perfect gift,” every good thought and purpose, every sa- 
cred acquisition and blessed virtue, % comes from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

But not less favorable are our views to human exertion. 
God has given us a nature ¢o cultivate. He has put into our 
hands a price to get wisdom. He has prepared the soil. He 
has given us the seeds of human virtue. He sends down the 
dews of his grace. He pours light upon the field where are to 
grow the plants of righteousness. And all this he does that we 
may labor. God is the Father of lights, — that is, of the lumin- 
aries of heaven. Like their light his mercy shines upon us. 
Would it be favorable to human endeavour, or to human grati- 
tude or dependence, to suppose that his mercy singles out for 
his miraculous influences one field and another, we know not 
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why, and causes it to be fruitful, we know not how? So it is 
with the hearts of men. His grace is given to all who will im- 
prove it. The soil, the seed, the influences are given; —let us 
do our part, and we shall not fail of bringing forth fruit unto 
eternal life. Let us put away our own sinful inventions for the 
attainment of happiness. Let us resort to the wisdom of Heaven 
to teach us. Let us return to our own nature. Let us, in 
simplicity, commune with our own souls. Let us hear their 
native voices, as we heard them in childhood. They will tell 
us, —and they will tell us with power, —that to be wise is to 
be good, and to be good is to be happy. 


Let us now, in close, be permitted to recall to the attention 
of our readers the points, which we have travelled over in this 
lengthened discussion. We have endeavoured to assign to Cal- 
vinism, or rather to the Calvinistic tenet of total depravity, its 
position among mankind, its position in moral philosophy, and 
its position amidst the relations and the efforts of virtue. We 
have said that Calvinism sets itself against the judgment of the 
whole human race, whether that judgment be expressed in 
conduct, in conversation, in moral philosophy, or in general 
literature. With a view to test its surprising assumption of 
exclusive rectitude, we have next inquired into the grounds of 
“our moral distinctions, what it is that leads us to distinguish 
between right and wrong ; and we have endeavoured to show 
that these grounds are laid in human nature, — that it is our 
nature, a moral nature, which makes and compels us to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. We have then endeavoured to 
show that this natural perception of rectitude implies to some 
extent, however small, the feeling of rectitude ; that, as noth- 
ing but the exercise of reason could have taught us what reason 
is, so nothing but the emotion of rectitude could have taught 
us what rectitude is. From these steps of our discussion na- 
turally followed, the identity of morals and religion, the un- 
reasonableness of intolerance, and the nature of conversion and 
moral progress. 

It is only on one point, as will be perceived, — that of total 
depravity, —that we have examined the Ethics of Calvinism, 
The relation of the other points, — that is to say, in our judg- 
ment, their irreconcilableness with a sound moral philosophy 
and scientific theology, opens a large field of discussion, into 

which we must not at present even look. 
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Let us, however, take up another moment to state what sort 
of practical ethics would follow from this system ; what sort of 
position, theoretically speaking, its votary should occupy in life, 
in society, in the world. 

Himself pure, while the multitude around him is totally de- 
praved ; himself growing better, while they are daily growing 
worse ; himself elected, sanctified, redeemed, while, for them, 
no electing mercy, no sanctifying spirit, no ‘redeeming blood 
has yet interposed to bring them into the fold of safety ; ; him- 
self hoping for heaven, while they, dying such as they live, are 
certainly doomed to ‘hell, nay, are, every year and day, 
sinking by thousands, from the fair and smiling abodes of life, 
into everlasting burnings, — what manner of man ought he to 
be? We do not ask what ideas of God must result from this 
view of the mass of mankind as a body of unreclaimed and al- 
most irreclaimable convicts, from this view of the earth as a 
vast penitentiary ; but we ask, what sort of person he should 
be, who dwells in such a penitentiary. 

Certainly, he should be filled with expressible sadness. 
He may rejoice in his own escape; but, for the thousands and 
millions, who never have escaped, and who never shall escape, 
he ought to feel a sadness, amounting to gloom and horror. If 
he lived in a city of a million of inhabitants, and knew that 
they were all, in one season, to be swept away by a pesti- 
lence, —that all were to die, excepting a remnant of a few 
hundreds with himself, could he, contemplating only that death 
and temporal desolation,—could he walk cheerfully in the 
streets of that city? But what is this to that doom, beneath 
which millions of the human race are, every year, sinking to 
woes and agonies, untold, unutterable, and never to end! Can 
joy be any part of a system like this? Can a man ever smile, 
who has taken this contemplation of things to his heart ? Can 
he see any real sign of cheerfulness in the heavens or the earth ? 
Can the song of the neighbouring groves, can the shouts of 
laughter from yonder play-ground, or the swelling of gay and 
glad music upon the breeze, be any thing but the most bitter 
mockery? What are all these, to the mass of mankind, but the 
prelude to groans, and lamentations, and wailings of ‘sorrow ? 
The very arts, under such a system, should lose all their forms 
of winning beauty and imposing grandeur, all their buoyancy 
and brightness ; and sculpture should only present us groups, 
like the Laocoon, writhing in the agony of fear ; and painting 
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should only draw pictures, dark and portentous like that of the 
Deluge ; and poetry should only pour out, in sadder numbers 
than the celebrated « Night Thoughts,” its tears and lamenta- 
tions over the mournful fate of human kind. Under the dread 
shadow of this system, then, what can remain to its consistent 
votary ? What can be his ties to society at large? Can he 
have friendship ? Can he wish for intercourse with unregener- 
ate men, bad men, utterly bad men? Why should he? What 
is there in them to love? If he must be connected with them, 
by business or kindred, yet what are these ctrcumstances, com- 
pared with the great features of moral relationship? And the 
moral relationship on the part of the regenerate, can be nothing 
but that of superiority, and pity, and prayer,—not that of 
friendship. 

Can human nature, — can human life, —can human society, 
bear such a system as this? Burthened in spirit, saddened 
with many afflictions, struggling with many difficulties, scarcely 
sustaining itself with all the aids of the most cheering faith, 
how must the human heart sink under this universal cloud of 
darkness, horror, and despair! How could any liberal ac- 
quisitions, any graceful accomplishments, any joyous virtues, 
or generous confidences, spring up under such an appalling, 
all-absorbing dispensation of threatening, wrath, and woe? It 
has been said, we know, with an air of much self-complacency, 
that our anti-Calvinistic system, that Unitarianism, in other 
words, is essentially a shallow, superficial system, even for the in- 
tellect ; that it is a system, altogether unfavorable to a generous 
and thorough improvement; that genius, encompassed by that 
system, walks in fetters. But what, we should like to ask, 
has Calvinism done, that its defenders should be entitled to 
adopt this tone of contempt for its adversaries ? We ask not, 
what Calvinisis have done. For, allowing individuals among 
them all deserved credit for genius and accomplishments, it is 
very remarkable, that in the exertion of their powers in the 
chosen departments of genius, they have proved traitors to 
their system. ‘That is to say, the tone of religious thought 
and sentiment introduced into such works has never been that 
of Calvinism. We ask, then, What has Calvinism done ? 
What literature has ever breathed its spirit, or ever will ? 
What poem has it written— but Mr. Pollock’s “Course of 


Time”? What philosophy — but Dr. Wardlaw’s ? Into what 
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meditations of genius or reveries of imagination, but those 
of John Bunyan, has it ever breathed its soul ? 

We say not this reproachfully, but in self-defence. But we 
do say, that a system, which has never appeared in any 
recognised delineations of the true and beautiful, which never 
comes into that department even with those who profess to 
hold it in theory, which dwells not with men in their happy 
hours, by their firesides, and among their children, which wears 
no form of beauty that ever art or imagination devised, but 
hangs, rather, as a dark and antiquated batchment on the wall, 
the emblem of life passed away ; and we do say, too, that a 
system whose frowning features the world cannot and will not 
endure, whose theoretical inhumanity and inhospitality few of 
iis advocates can ever learn; whose tenets are not, as all 
tenets should be, better, but worse, a thousand times worse, 
than the men who embrace them ; whose principles falsify all 
history and all experience, and throw dishonor upon all 
earthly heroism and magnanimity ; whose teachings warrant 
no hopes, comfort no afflictions, soothe no sorrows, but of an 
elected few ; and whose dread messages ought to make the 
sympathies of those few to be tortures and agonies to them, 
while they bind in chains the rest of mankind, and hold them 
reserved for blackness and darkness for ever, — we do say that 
such a system cannot be true! It may be a sort of theory to 
be speculated about, to be coldly believed in, but it is not 
truth, that can be taken home to the heart. ‘‘ Coldly believed 
in,’—did we say? No; so believed, it is not believed in 
at all. It is not believed, unless it is believed in horror 
and anguish,—unless it sends its votary to bis nightly pillow 
in tears, and wakes him every morning to sorrow, and carries 
him through every day, burthened as with a world’s calamity, 
and hurries him, worn out with apprehension and pity, to a pre- 
mature grave ! He who should grow sleek and fat, and look fair 
and brigl ht, in a prison, from which his companions were taken 
one by one, day by day, to the scaffold and the gibbet, could 
make a far, far better plea for himself, than a good man living 
and thriving in this dungeon world, and believing that thou- 
sands and thousands of his fellow prisoners, were dropping 
daily into everlasting burnings. Once more, then, we say, that 
this system cannot be proved to be true, till nature and life 
and consciousness are all proved to be false ; till the ties of 
affection are proved to be all snares, and its sympathies all 
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sorrows ; till the tenor of life is proved to be a tissue of lies, 
and the beneficence of nature all mockery, and the dictates 
of humanity all dreams and delusions ! 

Oo. D. 





Art. Il.— State of Relgion in Germany. 


Tue state of things in regard to the progress and prospects 
of Christianity at the present day is very extraordinary. It 
appears to us, that it has not received from theologians the at- 
tention which it demands. While the Christian eommunity 
has been making new and zealous endeavours to extend the 
blessings of our holy religion to the idolatrous nations of Asia, 
and to the Islands of the Pacific, we see infidelity making 
rapid progress, and almost triumphant, in some of the most 
enlightened countries of the world. By infidelity, we here 
mean the rejection of the religion of Christ as a supernatural 
revelation. In Germany, especially, where theological writers 
have abounded, and where biblical studies have engaged in an 
unusual degree the attention of the strongest and most culti- 
vated minds, we find those who reject Christianity as a super- 
natural revelation occupying the most important pulpits, filling 
the most important professorships in theological schools, and in 
fact constituting the predominant party in the church. It is al- 
so worthy of special remark, that Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures, written by Naturalists, have been, and continue to be, im- 
ported in great numbers into this country, as being the most 
able and learned, which have appeared. No books are more 
common in the libraries of our young theologians, than the 
writings of the younger Rosenmueller, Gesenius, Eichhorn, 
and Bertholdt, all Naturalists. The commentaries of Kui- 
noel and Rosenmueller the elder, who, to a considerable extent, 
adopt the views of the Naturalists, are regarded as the most val- 
uable compilations we possess. Add to this that the study of the 
German language and literature in England and in this coun- 
try is fast increasing, and must continue to increase. And 
now we would ask, in view of this state of things, what has 
been done in England and in this country, to point out its 
causes and its remedy. What uneasiness, what shame, has 
been manifested, that, I will not say the best, but the most 
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able and learned commentaries, introductions, and other theo- 
logical works are the productions of avowed unbelievers in the 
Christian religion, as a divine revelation? Above all, 1 re- 
peat the question, What has been done to point out the causes 
and the remedy of the evil? What new defences, suited to 
meet the new modes in which divine revelation has been as- 
saulted, have appeared? Even in Germany, where we might 
expect better things, it seems that the machinery of a party 
united under a venerable name, the revival of creeds, and the 
patronage of the civil power are relied upon by the Orthodox, 
as the means of putting down Naturalism, rather than the 
power of truth, and the intrinsic superiority of the Christian 
cause. It is true that something has been done in the way of 
argument ; but nothing answering to the exigencies of the case. 

When the very cxadel of Christianity i is invaded, we find 
our American theologians contending about such points as 
these : Whether a sinner is able to repent ; Whether sin com- 
mences before birth, at birth, or at what time after birth ; 
Whether a good man can turn from his righteousness, and fall 
away ; and other questions of equal importance. 

We do not desire that the attention of the Christian com- 
munity, generally, should be unnecessarily drawn to difficul- 
ties, which have never entered their minds. But that the 
attention of theologians, of those to whom the defence of 
Christianity is entrusted, should be drawn to the state of 
Christian belief in Germany, France, and other enlightened 
countries of the world, we do deem of the utmost importance. 
We do not say that the most extravagant of the German spec- 
ulations need an express refutation. But we suppose we need 
not take pains to prove, that Christianity must suffer, if it long 
continue to be the fact, that the most able and learned com- 
mentaries, and those most used by our young theological stu- 
dents, are the productions of avowed unbelievers in supernatu- 
ral revelation. We do maintain that a new effort is required 
of the friends of divine revelation to meet the exigencies of the 
times. ‘The former defences must be reéxamined. What is 
untenable must be given up, what is strong be fortified by new 
arguments, and defended against new objections. 

These brief remarks, in which we hope we have used no 
exaggeration, we make with pain. But we have a strong con- 
viction that nothing is gained in the end by suppressing the 
truth. Let those, whom it concerns, know the full extent and 
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the real nature of the malady, which has made and is making 
such inroads into the Christian church, and then let them dis- 
cover and apply the remedy. We have a strong faith, that 
there will be, at no distant period, a limit to its progress. But 
our faith is equally strong, that this limit will be put to it by 
new investigations and exertions on the part of the friends of 
revelation. ‘The promise, that the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against it, should be remembered, not to repress, but 
to animate the zeal and the labors of the friends of Christ. 

We have only to add, that the truth and importance of the 
preceding remarks have been particularly impressed on our 
minds at this time, by the perusal of an article, handed us by a 
friend, with permission to print it, if we should think proper, ac- 
companied by some prefatory notice. We at first had doubts 
about the propriety of printing it, occasioned by the fear that 
a wrong use might be made of some parts of it. But, as we 
have said, believing it highly important, that the true state of 
religious opinion throughout the world should be known to the 
friends of revealed truth, we have concluded to insert the 
whole. It is translated from the Supplement to the seventh 
edition of the celebrated ‘“‘ Conversations-Lexicon,”’ of which 
thousands and thousands of copies are circulated in Germany. 
Taking into view the popular character of the work in which 
it appears, and other known facts, some of which have been 
adverted to in the preceding observations, the article may be 
regarded as expressing, not merely the opinions of the writer, 
but the predominant opinion of the reading community in 
Germany. Hence, though its professed object is to give an 
account of what is called the Evangelical party, it incidentally 
gives much information in regard to the extent of unbelief, or 
Naturalism, amongst their opponents. 

The intelligent reader will perceive that the article is some- 
what tinctured with the spirit of party. For this he will 
make due allowance. We need not point out to the Christian 
believer all that we deem erroneous in it. Especially we 
need not refute the position, that bigotry, intolerance, and per- 
secution are inseparably connected with the belief in super- 
natural revelation, or attempt to prove that these sins against 
God and man might belong to a Naturalist church abusing 
their power. ‘The objectionable parts of the article are so ob- 
vious, that we shall give it without farther comment. As we 
have intimated, our object is to give information in regard to 
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the real state of Christianity in one of the most enlightened 
countries in the world, and thus to lead to the inquiry, What 
are the causes of the present state of things, and what is to be 
done to meet it? 

With respect to the account given in the article of the new 
ultra-Orthodox school, we have reason from other sources to 
believe that it is substantially correct. Its opposition to Natu- 
ralism is distinguished by imprudence and violence, rather 
than by wisdom and ability. We regret that so little perma- 
nent aid to the cause of divine revelation is to be expected 
from that school. 


‘Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 


Hlengstenberg and the Journal of the Evangelic Church. 


One of the most memorable events of our time, though far from 
an agreeable one to the friends of a free and healthy develope- 
ment of the religious spirit, is the religious and ecclesiastico- 
political tendency of a party, of which Hengstenberg is the 
champion, and the ‘‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church ” the organ. 

Hengstenberg was born on the 20th of October, 1802, at 
Frondenberg, a village in the county of Mark, where his father, a 
man of sound learning, now in Wetter, was then a clergyman, 
and prepared his son for the University without sending him to an 
academy. ‘The father may have laid the foundation of an earnest 
religious spirit in the son, but the gloomy mysticism which Heng- 
stenberg has since professed, by no means came from him; on the 
contrary, he was rather inclined to Rationalism, we mean a 
Rationalism of a moderate and Christian character, inclining to 
Supernaturalism ; and it was perhaps owing to the influence of his 
son, that he subsequently became more disposed to Pietism. 
Hengstenberg himself, during the period of his education, had 
very different tendencies from those which he has since manifest- 
ed. In 1820, he entered the University of Bonn, and there 
devoted himself to philological studies, particularly to Oriental 
learning. Among the students at Bonn, as at. most other German 
universities, there then prevailed an enthusiastic patriotism and 
love of freedom, which found its great support in the Burschen- 
schaften, societies of the students, which flourished in secret in 
spite of prohibition. Hengstenberg entered warmly into the 
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general feeling, and was ever ready to defend the Burschenschaft 
with words or blows, as the case might require. He belonged to 
a party, which sought to extend the influence of this association 
beyond the mere adjustments of the concerns of the students, and 
make it conducive to the promotion of liberal political principles 
among them. Following out this purpose with enthusiasm to its 
extreme limits, he became a political idealist, and warmly opposed 
those of his friends who were averse to violent innovations in the 
established order of society. One fruit of the aspirations of the 
Burschenschaften after a political and moral ideal, was the awaken- 
ing of a general fondness among the students for philosophical 
studies, particularly practical philosophy, and Hengstenberg par- 
took in the enthusiasm. He studied Kant, and more particularly 
Fries, whose writings, in those parts which have a practical char- 
acter, afforded the most nourishment to his love of liberty. ‘These 
works also subsequently engaged his serious attention and were 
for a time the basis of his philosophical opinions. As long as his 
philosophical views were such, it is obvious to all acquainted with 
the principles of the distinguished thinker whom he followed, that 
his spirit must have been inclined to free speculation, and his 
religious notions unshackled by ecclesiastical authority or the 
belief in a revelation. Against Hegel’s philosophy he often ex- 
pressed himself with bitterness and contempt, but principally on 
account of the tendency which it had assumed from his connexion 
with the Prussian ministry. Nevertheless there was, in the midst 
of dil the freedom of spirit belonging to the Burschenschaft, an 
element which may have produced the subsequent change in 
Hengstenberg’s character; we refer to the romantic fondness for 
the character and institutions of Germany in the middle ages, 
by Jahn, Arndt, and others, which led to notions the opposite of 
liberal in politics and religion. 

The philosophic tendency of Hengstenberg, at first awakened by 
his interest in practical philosophy, subsequently took a more his- 
torical direction, under the influence of that profound investigator 
of the history of philosophy, Brandis. At his instigation and under 
his guidance, Hengstenberg undertook, towards the close of his resi- 
dence at Bonn, a translation of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, (Bonn, 
1824,) to which Brandis was to have annexed observations, which 
however have never appeared. In the midst of all these occupations 
he continued the study of Oriental literature, which he had pursued 
with zeal from the commencement of his literary life, and brought 
out, in a way that did him honor, a prize edition of an Arabian 
writer (Am ruckeisi Moallakah, Bonn, 1823.) He early resolved, 
after completing his three years’ course of philology, to study 
theology for an equal period at Berlin. He went however to 
Basle, with a recommendation from Sacy, to instruct a young man 
in the Oriental languages. At Basle the revolution in his religious 
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sentiments appears to have taken place, probably under the in- 
fluence of the Pietists, whose missionary society in that place 
afforded them the means of exerting an influence there. 

His relations to the Prussian government, which, on account of his 
active participation in the Burschenschaft, had not been disposed 
to favor his wishes for employment in the service of the state, 
now assumed a more encouraging aspect. During his residence 
at Basle, the Prussian government requested him to present a 
report of the studies that he had pursued, after which he was 
allowed to reside as a private instructer in theology at Berlin, 
without having gone through a regular course of theology. He 
was now promoted rapidly, being made, in 1826 extraordinary 
professor of theology, in 1828 ordinary professor, and in 1829 
Doctor of Theology. As an academical teacher, he confined his 
efforts almost entirely to lectures on Oriental literature. His 
literary productions were only a few small pieces, for instance, 
“On the Relation of the inner Word to the outer” (Berlin, 1825), 
“The Ordinance of the Prussian Ministry respecting Mysticism, 
Pietism, and Separatism, accompanied with some Observations and 
an authentic Explanation,” (Berlin, 1826); until, in 1827, he 
became editor of the well known Evangelischen Kirchenzeitung, 
(‘‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church,”’) in which capacity he has 
acquired a certain celebrity. In the midst however of his practi- 
cal and controversial labors as editor, he has not ceased to 
occupy himself with subjects more purely literary, particularly the 
Oriental languages and literature. His ‘‘ Christology of the Old 
Testament,” (first and second division of the first part, Berlin, 
1829,) and his “ Contributions to an Introduction to the Old 'Tes- 
tament,” first volume, Berlin, 1830, are proofs of this. But the 
tone of these works by no means evinces merely the interest of a 
scholar in the language and history of the Old Testament : they 
are written in the spirit, and to promote the objects, of the 
religious party with which the author has identified himself. 
They are obviously intended, by the aid of the new lights which 
have been shed, of late years, on the Oriental languages and his- 
tory, to support the old prejudice, that the Messiah is predicted in 
the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament, and thereby to maintain 
the dogma of the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, which 
modern biblical criticism has done so much to invalidate, par- 
ticularly in respect to the Old Testament. ‘This party character 
has given these works a celebrity, which their literary merit 
would hardly have attracted. Men of acknowledged eminence 
in this department of literature, as Baumgarten-Crusius and 
Paulus, have shown in their criticisms on these works, that, not- 
withstanding the learning and sophistical acuteness which they 
manifest, the doctrinal opinions on which they are based are far 
from being established. 
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Hengstenberg first clearly exhibited his character, when he be- 
came editor of the “‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church,” and head 
or advocate of the party of which it is the organ. We must give 
the character of this party somewhat in detail, on account of the 
interest which it excites at the present time. ‘This character it is 
not easy to express in a single word, since, as appears even from 
the names of the collaborators in that journal, the party is composed 
of very diverse elements. If we confine ourselves to the professions 
of its members, we see them assume (as appears even from the 
name Evangelic, which they annex not merely to their journal, but 
also to themselves and their creed,) to be the representatives and 
defenders of the true primitive Evangelic church, against the at- 
tacks of Rationalism, or rather of the general sentiment and en- 
lightened spirit of modern times. ‘The support and defence of the 
unity of doctrine in the Evangelic church, as set forth in the expo- 
sitions of its faith, is, according to the terms of the prospectus of 
the ‘‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church,” its great object. Together 
with this object, it is intended, according to a subsequent editorial 
annunciation, to defend the pure doctrine of objective divine truth, 
not only against Deism and Rationalism, but also against Superna- 
turalism, so far as it will not unconditionally surrender speculative 
reason, corrupted by sin, to divine revelation, also against the uncer- 
tain faith of feeling, and against unevangelic Mysticism and Pietism. 

But the groundlessness of the claim of this party to possess exclu- 
sively the name Evangelic, and to speak and act in the name and 
for the interest of the whole Evangelic Church, has been settled by 
enlightened public opinion in this Church. ‘The Evangelic Church 
is in its highest principles, those which guided the reformers and 
have been distinctly acknowledged in later times, a Church of free 
religious conviction. She subjects the faith of her members to no 
human authority, and recognises no general expression of belief, 
except the divine truth revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; and for a 
knowledge of this she authorizes them to rely on independent in- 
vestigation and the unbiassed convictions of the understanding. 
Symbolic books, composed by men, she cannot regard as furnishing 
an obligatory rule of faith, and these have in point of fact for a long 
time ceased to have such authority; since it has been made evident 
from history, that the only object, for which they were originally 
drawn up, was to distinguish clearly the then existing belief of the 
Protestants from the doctrines of the Catholics, and that it was only 
through mistake that they were allowed for a time the authority of a 
creed.* The supporters of the “ Journal of the Evangelic Church,” 








*Of late Scheidler, (Oppositionsschrift, third volume, first part,) 
has shown by a thorough investigation of authorities, that the Confession 
of Augsburg is essentially, and was originally, only an apologetic trea- 
tise containing articles of peace, but without claims to the character 
of a church-constitution. 
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proceed therefore upon an unfounded assumption, when they appro- 
priate to themselves exclusively the character of Kvangelic, because 
they labor to maintain the authoritative character of the old Sym- 
bolic doctrine. Tl:ey directly contravene the principles of the 
Protestant Church by rejecting and attacking the free exercise of 
reason on questions connected with religious faith, and no less its 
historical character by insisting more on the doctrines of the Sym- 
bolic books than on those of the Bible, and seeking to make the 
latter dependent on the former by a dogmatic or traditional mode 
of interpretation. 

But this party has never in fact remained faithful to the Sym- 
bolic doctrines of the Church. How a full assent can be rendered 
to the letter of a doctrine, which received its form in a time 
long past, under the influence of modes of thought and general 
circumstances, intellectual culture, philosophical principles, and 
historical aids, all very unlike those of the present day, is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon. Eminent theologians, moreover, have very 
frequently shown that the “ Journal of the Evangelic Church” has 
departed in particular points from the symbolic books. In particu- 
lar, it contains elements of mysticism, pietism, fanaticism, and sep- 
aratism, which are expressly rejected by the old Church, so that it 
has not unjustly been charged with following the path of Munzer 
and Schwenkfeld. The terms just used, however, express but im- 
perfectly the character of this party; for the words mystic and 
pretist are usually employed in much too indefinite a manner, and, 
when reduced to a more precise meaning, become inapplicable. 
Mysticism has its origin in a deeper and purer feeling of devotion 
than has been manifested by the greater portion of this party. Its 
spirit too is more unshackled, and is seldom prone to render so ser- 
vile a homage to dead dogmatic forms as that which we see among 
the so-called Evangelic party. But Pietism has not, either in its 
sound state as exhibited in Spener’s school, nor in its disordered 
state as seen in the modern conventicles, shown either the dogmat- 
ic asperity, or the fanatical striving for a hierarchical character, 
which have been manifested by this party. Unquestionably the 
whole party may be ranked with the Supernaturalists, but the prin- 
ciples of Supernaturalism lie only at the basis of their character ; 
theoretically, as unconditional faith in a supernatural revelation, 
and practically, as the doctrine of inherited guilt and the absolute 
incapacity of men for good, of happiness to be obtained by grace 
alone, and of redemption by the vicarious sufferings of Christ, ac- 
cording to the theory of sin advanced by St. Augustine, and repeat- 
ed in the Symbolic books in consequence of the personal authority 
of the reformers. The peculiar character of this party therefore 
would be far from correctly expressed by the term Supernaturalism, 
since the Supernaturalists have never reached the same height of 
fanaticism, and since the common form of Supernaturalism has been 
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often attacked in the ‘‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church” as indeci- 
sive and lukewarm, or as dead Orthodoxy ; and the Supernaturalists 
on their part have often, in common with the Rationalists, raised 
their voice against the Evangelic party, particularly in the well 
known controversy of Halle. A clear view of the motley character 
of this sect, and a proof of their wide departure from the unity and 
purity of doctrine at which they ostensibly aim, will be afforded by 
an examination of some of the principal directors of the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Evangelic Church.” The head of the sect, Hengstenberg, 
deprives the prophets of the Old ‘Testament of all independent un- 
derstanding and consciousness, by representing them as blindly 
and passively actuated by the divine spirit in their prophecies; a 
doctrine which, so far from being conformable to that of the Church, 
converts divine inspiration into a New-Platonic ecstasy, and which, 
considered with reference to the Church, may lead to very impor- 
tant consequences, respecting the divinity of Christianity, since the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures collectively rests on the predic- 
tions of the Messiah in the prophecies of the Old Testament, and as 
that of the New Testament, and we may even say the authority of 
Christ himself is endangered, because the prophecies of Christ have 
a similar character. ‘The basis of Church doctrine is shaken when 
Hengstenberg substitutes for the free and simple interpretation of 
Scripture, sometimes an exegetical tradition as in his ‘‘ Christology 
of the Old Testament,’’ sometimes a mystical explanation restin 
upon the “ internal experience,” so called. (Journal of the Evan- 
gelic Church, 1832, No. 10.) How little he is supported in these 
and similar doctrines by Tholuck, who ranks next to him, and in 
learning and: philosophical cultivation is the ablest of the party, 
appears from the fact, that he, in his exegetical writings, has 
always pursued a free method of interpretation. But even his 
theory of sin cannot pretend to be the true doctrine of the Church. 
Far from him, on one side, stands Hahn, who in his dogmatic 
writings proceeds on the principles of Rationalism, and only leans 
inconsistently to Supernaturalism; and on the other side Stef- 
fens (who, ostensibly Orthodox, accommodates the formule of the 
Church to the speculations of natural philosophy), and the mys- 
tic Platonizing Heinroth. ‘Together with these, we see also the free 
spiritual character of the Pietism of Neander opposing itself to 
the rigid creed of the Church, and the mystic Gnosis of Olshausen, 
and, on the other hand, the dialectically formed Christianity of 
Goéschel, who attempted to construct the Church system according 
to the formule of Hegel. We may hear also the confused out- 
cries of the dreamy speculatists, in tones sometimes wildly fanati- 
cal, sometimes nauseously sweet, sometimes unrestrainedly fan- 
tastic, sometimes monkishly dark: from De Valenti, Grundtvig 
Guerike Krummacher, Bottiger-Reichmeister, Stier von Gerlach, 
VOL. XIX. —dD S. VOL. I. NO. I. 7 
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Von Meyer, Schmieder, Rudelbach, &c. Consider too the open 
quarrels of the former collaborators in the ‘ Journal of the Evan- 
gelic Church,’ Neander and Steudel, on the occasion of their 
withdrawing from it. In the midst of this variety and motley 
mixture of religious sentiments and speculative views, it is vain to 
hope to find a general system of well defined doctrines, and there 
remains to the party only an ecclesiastico-political character. ‘The 
party is formed, as has been already remarked, by the union of all 
who are dissatisfied with the freedom of the religious spirit of our 
time; it is the party of religious reaction, which strives by an ex- 
ternal union to obtain an ecclesiastico-political influence. In- 
wardly convulsed by the most jarring elements, religious and 
dogmatic, and, at the most, loosely connected by the acknowledg- 
ment of a supernatural revelation and of the Augustino-Lutheran 
doctrine of sin and redemption, it is held together only by the 
common interest of its members in resisting all free intellectual 
action in matters of religion, and by the purpose of obtaining 
ecclesiastical power. As the basis of their operations, they take 
possession of the existing Protestant Church, by assuming to be 
the true original Church, and expelling all men of liberal opinions 
as apostates. ‘Thus all the various classes of the new sect unite 
in the effort to accommodate themselves as much as possible to the 
forms of Symbolic Orthodoxy, in order to advance, with the war- 
cry of purity and unity of doctrine, in closed ranks against all 
who dissent from them. The unlimited authority of the Sym- 
bolic doctrines of the Church, the suppression of all use of reason, 
of all endeavour for advancement in religious views, the exercise 
of a hierarchical power in the Christian Church, these were the 
ecclesiastico-political principles in which the new sect originated. 

With an effrontery hitherto unheard of in the Christian Church, 
this party has shown, particularly in the “ Journal of the Evan- 
gelic Church,” a settled system of intolerance, denunciation, and 
resistance to the progress of religious light, a striving for ecclesi- 
astical power and inquisitorial jurisdiction, obviously aiming at the 
establishment of a Protestant hierarchy, which, under the iron 
sway of an immutable, dead, Symbolic letter, must far exceed in 
rigor the Roman hierarchy, which in the person of the Pope has 
a “principle of life. The germ of this mode of thinking lies in 
the very nature of Supernaturalism, as soon as it is applied in a 
consistent manner to life. Theoretical Supernaturalism, belief in 
a supernaturally revealed, absolute, divine truth, includes the re- 
cognition of an infallible doctrine and the necessity of a particu- 
lar creed to salvation, and therefore in its practical application 
leads directly to intolerance, coercion, and hierarchical sway. 
Practical Supernaturalism, with its doctrine of the corruption of 
man’s nature, and of salvation through grace alone, leads directly 
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to the same result; since the natural tendency of men, on these 
principles, must be to the overthrow of all moral order, and they 
therefore require to be restrained by external force, by hierarchi- 
cal compulsion in the name of God. ‘The principles of tolerance, 
of religious freedom, and of pure moral order, are essentially those 
of the Rationalists. However, the struggle between Rationalism 
and Supernaturalism existed a long time before it took this practi- 
cal direction. It was only a conflict of opposite speculations, 
which excited little general interest, and was considered in a 
practical view insignificant, as in some measure it is still. Of late 
years various circumstances have given a new turn to the contest, 
and the once mild, quiet, and discreet Supernaturalism has ac- 
quired a passionate, intolerant, and fanatical character. The ex- 
citement produced by the German war of independence in the 
years 1813-1815, contributed greatly to produce this change. 
Then there was united with the hatred against the French and 
their political liberalism, a religious reaction against Rationalism. 
As the prevailing political feeling was a wish to restore the feudal 
aristocratical forms of the old German empire, which had been in 
a great measure overthrown after the Revolution by French influ- 
ence, so there was a strong tendency to construct a new religious 
creed from the fragments of the old. 

The political restoration was connected with one of an ecclesi- 
astico-religious character. [rom this period principally proceeded 
the” reaction against freedom of spirit in matters of religion, 
which showed itself in various ways. At the same time efforts 
were made in the Catholic Church to restore the old forms and 
old power of the hierarchy, and in the Protestant Church to 
revive the authority of the old Symbols. Whether there is any 
formal but secret connexion between these two parties may be un- 
certain, although there are grounds for supposing its existence ; 
but there is no doubt that they are closely united in principle. 
But, while these efforts in the Catholic Church are supported by 
the still existing power of the Pope and the hierarchy, and there- 
fore may pretend to be made in the cause of the Church, the same 
spirit among Protestants is not favored by the existing constitution 
of their Church, nor in fact in any considerable degree by the 
secular authorities ; and it therefore made its first appearance in the 
conventicles of Separatists, and at first, under the name of Mysti- 
cism and Pietism, was but little regarded. Pietism was a practi- 
cal manifestation of the principles of Supernaturalism, but only in 
its application to the life of the individual, and under the shape of 
a narrow-minded Moravian aversion to the world, a morbid reli- 
gious sensibility and intoxication of feeling, a stiff devotion and 
spiritual arrogance. Its adherents however maintained in their 
conventicles the still and quiet character of Separatism, without 
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disturbing the convictions of others except by their proselytizing 
zeal. But it was natural that the party of reaction should attach 
itself to this society of Pietists, in which it found a multitude of 
minds prepared to enter into its plans. Aided by various other 
circumstances, particularly the favor of many princes and _politi- 
cal functionaries, the adherents of this party have of late years 
attempted to make an application of their principles to public life, 
and to raise themselves by attacking the existing state of religion 
and the Church. They have now left their conv venticles, and have 
begun to be felt in the state and the Church. The principles of 
Supernaturalism respecting saving faith and the corruption of 
man’s nature have become in practice hierarchical, and inimical 
to the spread of light. ‘Thus the once harmless party of the 
Pietists has acquired a political character and has run into fanati- 
cism. ‘The most obvious manifestation of this new epoch has 
been the establishment of the ‘‘ Journal of the Evangelic Church.” 

In other ways also the active zeal of this party of hierarchical 
obscurants has been clearly exhibited. North Germany, especially 
Prussia, is the principal seat of their influence, which extends to 
all parts of Germany and to other countries, especially England. 
Conventicles or prayer-meetings, Missionary, Bible, and Tract 
Societies, which are found particularly all over Prussia, form so 
many points of union, and maintain a close connexion among all 
the members of the sect. The centre of their activity, the state 
journal or government paper of the new ecclesiastical power, is the 
** Journal of the Evangelic Church,” in which are daily published 
sentences of condemnation against unbelievers, trials of the sus- 
pected, and laws for the direction of the faithful. We must there- 
fore say a few words respecting its operations. 

The first words of its prospectus announce an object hostile to 
the spirit of religious freedom, namely, that of preserving a 
strict unity respecting the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
as set forth in the writings containing the creed of the Church; and 
every number maintains the hypothesis of the existence of indu- 
bitable divine truth, and demands the unconditional submission of 
human reason to the doctrine of the Church. In perfect consis- 
tency with these principles, intolerance, religious restraint, and 
proscription have been unblushingly advocated, and their opposites 
have been branded as weak lukewarmness, and only fit for those 
who have merely ‘‘ subjective opinions.” These principles have 
been applied according to the measure of the party’s strength, in 
the “ Journal of the Ev angelic Church,” against the most ‘distin- 
guished theologians among the Rationalists, who are attacked, not 
with argument, but with contumely and denunciation. Thus Rohr, 
Krug, Niemeyer, Schultz, Von Coélln, Clausen, and even Schleier- 
macher, have been proscribed as apostates and heathens. The 
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struggle against Rationalism is represented as the struggle of reli- 
gion against infidelity, of Christianity against Heathenism, of the 
divine against the human, the truth against falsehood. Not mere- 
ly the proper Rationalists, but even Supernaturalists, when they do 
not bow unconditionally to their system, are subjected to the same 
condemnation; witness Bretschneider, Goldhorn, Steudel, Neander, 
Fritzsche, Rust. Dinter, particularly, who deserves so much 
credit for his ‘‘ Schoolmaster’s Lexicon,” has often been made the 
object of their attacks. The ‘‘ Hours of Devotion,” which have 
afforded religious edification to many thousands, have been decried 
as a book wholly unchristian, as a ‘‘ Bible of Naturalism.” The 
most striking instance of the inquisitorial spirit of the “‘ Journal of 
the Evangelic Church,” is its attacks on the two professors at 
Halle, Wegscheider and Gesenius. It could not escape the New 
Evangelicals, that the struggle in which they were engaged could 
not be confined within the limits of theology and religious doc- 
trine ; they must have seen that the spirit of free inquiry, which they 
strove to suppress and to subject to the dead letter of their Ortho- 
doxy, extended to all the departments of life and intellectual ac- 
tivity, and they have therefore applied their light-resisting princi- 
ples with a skill and method not to be mistaken, wherever a spirit 
of free inquiry was to be found. Thus they have attacked the age 
and its general spirit. ‘ The religion of cultivated minds,” say 
they, ‘‘is a religion of Heathenism, Mohammedanism, and false 
philosophy,” the whole tone of modern sentiment and _ intellectual 
cultivation is idolatry, the whole of the enthusiasm for art and sci- 
ence in our time is only a substitute for the extinct spirit of reli- 
gion, and is “‘ an expression of a heathen tone of mind.” Thus the 
heroes of German literature, Schiller, Gothe, Jean Paul, Herder, 
Jacobi, Winckelmann must submit to the sentence of this inquisi- 
torial tribunal, and the free play of their genius be condemned as 
unchristian and heretical, according to the narrow standard of a 
dead Orthodoxy. 

All branches of science and art they have attempted to subject 
to the standard of the Church and the Bible. According to their 
confined views, philosophy, education, and poetry must take their 
character from Christianity. Intellectual philosophy has been 
adapted to the standard of Supernaturalism, as, for instance, Hein- 
roth attempted to establish psychologically the doctrines of sin 
and redemption (Vol. II. No. 18 et seg.); even Natural Science, 
in spite of its gigantic progress in our time, must bow to the crude 
notions of the Israelites as given in the Bible, and particularly 
the best established results of modern geology must be condemned 
as irreligious, because inconsistent with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. In politics also the “ Journal of the Evangelic Church” 
opposes unhesitatingly the liberal spirit, and struggles ‘strenuously 
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against the efforts of the people for free constitutions and civic 
rights. ‘The whole tendency of the “ Journal of the Evangelic 
Church, ” is therefore to destroy the fruits of a spirit of free 
inquiry, and to introduce darkness and barbarism in science, art, 
morals, politics, under the influence of a dead Orthodoxy. That the 
party will fail in its object we cannot doubt, when we consider the 
omnipotence of the spirit of our times, which, once avowed, will 
break down all obstructions. Not the Protestant Church only, 
which in its history and spirit belongs to Rationalism, but our 
whole intellectual cultivation, science, art, morals, civil order, and 
legislation depend for existence on intellectual freedom ; ; and if the 
stiffened form of an obsolete faith is to be thrust into its place, all 
these must perish. The madness of fanaticism alone could make 
the attempt. 





Art. III].— Female Convents. Secrets of Nunneries Disclos- 
ed. Compiled from the Autograph Manuscripts of Scipio 
de’ Ricci, Roman Catholic Bishop of Pistoia and Prato. 
By M. pe Porrer. Edited by Tuomas Roscor. With 
an Introductory Essay and Appendix. New York. 18384. 
12mo. pp. 268. 


Tue American editor of this compilation had in view the 
state of the market, and not the contents of the work he was 
about to publish, in fixing on the title-page here given. The 
book is made up, with but little skill or judgment, out of the 
“ Memoirs of Scipio de’ Ricci,” formerly noticed in this Jour- 
nal.* ‘The disclosures respecting convents fill some dozen 
pages, and the rest of the volume contains accounts of the 
various reforms attempted without success by the Tuscan 
prelate, and of his subsequent recantation, his reconciliation with 
the Pope, and his death. Neither this, nor any other of the 
numerous publications which have appeared in the Catholic 
controversy, gives any thing like a connected view of the 








* March, 1830; the title-page as there given being, “ Memoirs of 
Scipio de’ Ricci, late Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, Reformer of Catho- 
licism in Tuscany under the Reign of Leopold. Compiled from the 
Autograph Manuscripts of that Prelate, and the Lelters of other dis- 
tinguished Persons of his Times. Edited from the original of M. pE 
Porter, by THomas Roscoe. London. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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constitution, history, and present state of Monastic Institutions ; 
and this defect it is our present purpose to supply, so far as it 
can be done in thie space we have to spare for such a topic. 
Whoever examines the New Testament with a view to this 
subject, will find it so filled and saturated, if we may be allow- 
ed the expression, with the social feeling, and with a desire 
for the improvement and happiness of men considered as 
members of society, as to make it necessary for him to look 
elsewhere for the origin of the monastic spirit and institutions. 
Neither will he be able to find much authority or encourage- 
ment for so unnatural a mode of life in the example of the 
primitive Christians for the first two centuries. Tertullian 
wrote his “ Apology,” about the year 200, in the forty-second 
chapter of which he takes up the charge, often brought 
by the Pagans against the Christians, of being a useless sort 
of people. “How,” says he, “can. such an accusation lie 
against those, who live among you, who share the same fare 
with you, and the same clothing, and have the same common 
wants of life? For we are no Brahmins, nor Indian Gym- 
nosophists ; we are no dwellers in the woods, no men who 
have left the common haunts of life; we feel deeply the 
gratitude we owe to God, our Lord and Creator ; we despise 
not ‘the enjoyment of any of his works; we only desire to 
moderate this enjoyment in such a manner that we may avoid 
excess and misuse. We, therefore, inhabit this world in com- 
mon with you, and we make use of baths, of shops, work- 
shops, and fairs, and all that is used in the intercourse of life. 
We also carry on, in common with you, navigation, war, 
agriculture, and trade ; we take part in your occupations, and 
our labors, when needful, we give to the public service.” 
Various causes conspired, however, especially in the East, 
even at that early period, gradually to introduce into the 
Church that admiration of asceticism, and the habits and 
sanctity of the recluse, out of which the regular monastic 
institutions afterwards arose. And, first, we may mention the 
climate itself, which seems to have had something to do in 
making the hermit’s life so common in Egypt, Syria, India, 
and Mesopotamia, long before the Christian era, and, since that 
time, among Mohammedans and Hindoos as well as Christians. 
The glowing atmosphere of those countries naturally induces, 
it is said, that love of solitude and repose, and that indolent 
and melancholy disposition for which the inhabitants have 
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always been so remarkable. ‘To this must be added the prac- 
tical tendency of that radical element of almost every form of 
the Oriental philosophy, once so prevalent, which represents 
matter as the source of all evil, and the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, by which it is darkened and defiled and 
chained down to earthly things. The inference was natural 
and unavoidable, that in the same proportion as men restrain- 
ed and mortified and exhausted the body, the soul would be 
freed, purified, and exalted. ‘Then there was the distinction 
and honor, which this show of self-denial and self-mortification 
was almost sure to obtain for them, a lure not likely to be 
thrown away on either sex. Persons were no longer content 
with simple goodness ; they thirsted after an extraordinary 
goodness ; many, we may reasonably suppose, being not a 
little influenced by the circumstance that it was extraordinary, 
and would give them consequence and fame. With these 
causes, also, codperated the frequent persecutions, to which 
the early Christians were subjected, and which drove many of 
the most active and zealous among them to secrete themselves 
for a time in caves, and tombs, and deep solitudes. Here 
finding leisure and opportunity to nourish and indulge the 
fervors of an already overheated imagination, we cannot 
wonder, that some became enamoured of a way of life which 
they bad adopted in the first instance from necessity, and 
that they afterwards continued it from choice. 

The title of ‘‘ Patriarch of Monks,” is given by Catholics 
to St. Antony, not as being the first hermit, but the first who 
collected together several hermits, and taught them to live in 
a community and under a sort of rule. He was born at Co- 
ma, a village near Heraclea, in Upper Egypt, A. D. 251. 
His parents, who were Christians, appear to have taken great 
pains to educate him and a younger sister religiously ; and by 
their death he was leit at the age of twenty with the charge 
of this sister, and in possession of a considerable fortune. 
‘Near six months after,’ say his biographers, ‘‘ he heard 
read in the church those words of Christ to the rich young 
man : ‘Go sell what thou hast, and give it to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” He considered these 
words as addressed to himself ; going home he made over to 
his neighbours three hundred aruras, that is, above one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of good land, that he and his sister 
might be free for ever from all public taxes and burdens. 
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The rest of his estate he sold, and gave the price to the poor, 
except what he thought necessary for himself and his sister. 
Soon after, hearing in the church those other words of Christ, 
‘Be not solicitous for to-morrow,’ he also distributed in alms 
the movables which he had reserved, and placed his sister in 
a house of virgins, which most moderns take to be the first 
instance mentioned in history of a nunnery.”* Antony him- 
self retired into a solitude near his village, where he led the 
life of a hermit until the age of thirty-five. He then with- 
drew still further into the deserts, crossed the eastern branch 
of the Nile, and took up his abode in the ruins of an old 
castle on the top of the mountains, and there passed almost 
twenty years in close seclusion, very rarely seeing any man, 
except one who brought him bread every six months. Mean- 
while the fame of the monk’s austerities and sanctity induced 
numbers of a like disposition to renounce the world, and come 
to reside in the same country ; and it was at the instance of 
these men, as Catholic writers affirm, that, about the year 305, 
he came down from his mountain, and founded the first mon- 
astery at Phaium, not far from the river, and on the confines 
of Upper and Middle Egypt. Wearied and disgusted, how- 
ever, as we are told, by the dissipations occasioned by this 
business, and feeling that the place had become altogether 
too public and too much frequented for him, he once more 
struck into still deeper and more remote solitudes, and estab- 
lished himself on a high mountain near the Red Sea, where he 
founded another monastery, and ended his days. 

It would lead us aside from our purpose to recount the 
legends respecting the visions and revelations of this Saint, and 
his frequent rencounters with wild beasts, griffins, and the Evil 
One; which, addressed to Protestant ears, would at best but raise 
asmile, and sometimes hardly that. It is but justice, however, 
to say, not only of him, but of the Fathers of the Desert 
generally, and of most of the founders and reformers of the 
monastic orders, that whoever denounces them as mere im- 
postors, does but betray his own ignorance of the subject and 
of human nature. ‘They were visionaries, fanatics, monoma- 
niacs,—men who, in consequence of their peculiar tempera- 





* Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Vol. I. p. 208. This book, in 
twelve volumes, 8vo. is full of curious information on the subject of 
Catholic biography, and very interesting to one who loves to study the 
varieties of moral and religious hallucination. 
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ment, and the various exciting influences to which they were 
exposed, had become insane on the subject of religion, if on 
no other; so that on this subject they did not, and could not, 
distinguish their imaginations from realities. Besides, it is not 
enough considered, that there are mental as well as bodily dis- 
tempers, which sometimes take on the laws of an epidemic, 
and spread by an extreme contagiousness, against which the 
strongest and best minds are not always proof. So it was at 
the period of which we are now speaking, and for some time 
afterwards, with this strange passion for a life of solitude, and 
self-mortification ; and some idea may be formed of the extent 
to which it was carried from an account of the Eastern monks 
of the fifth century, given by Evagrius, one of their own 
number. “Some,” says he, ‘‘ shut up in monasteries, exercise 
all sort of macerations ; some dwell in little dens of the earth 
just big enough to hold them; others, of a more eminent 
degree, males and females, repair to desert places, wearing 
nothing except a small covering of their nakedness ; and, 
walking on all fours, eat grass and roots like the beasts, and if 
they see any passenger, they run away and hide themselves.” 
He also mentions another sort, more perfect than either of the 
former, who haunted cities, and places of the greatest resort, 
‘“‘ pretending to be mad,” and vindicating their claim to that 
character by unspeakable indecencies and excesses.* 

It was probably with a view to temper and restrain the wild 
licentiousness of these solitary monks, ‘‘ who,” as Jortin says, 
“‘ dwelt apart, each in his hole, so that most of them kept 
sad company,” that Antony began, as we have seen, to col- 
lect them into communities, and to subject them to some sort 
of rule. St. Pachomius, however, according to Catholic au- 
thorities, was the first who composed a written rule for their 
conduct, about the year 340. ‘‘ The communities under his 
direction inhabited the desert of Tabenne, an island in the 
Nile, between the town of Girge and the ancient Thebes. 
Thirty or forty monks occupied one house ; thirty or forty 
houses composed a monastery, and the desert of ‘Tabenne 
contained about thirteen monasteries. A dean was placed 
over every ten monks; every house had its superior, every 
monastery its abbot, and a general director superintended all. 
Every Sunday, all the monks of the monastery met at its com- 





* Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. U1. pp. 167, 168, 
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mon oratory: and, at Easter, the monks of all the communi- 
ties, sometimes amounting to fifty thousand, assembled in one 
body for its celebration.” * ‘The number, as here given by 
Mr. Butler, in accordance with most other authorities on the 
subject, is perhaps exaggerated; but that it was very great 
we cannot doubt, if any reliance whatever is to be put on the 
testimony of Rufinus, who travelled in Egypt soon after Pacho- 
mius’s death. He assures us, as an eye-witness, ‘ that there 
were almost as many monks in the deserts, as inhabitants in 
the cities ; that in the city of Oxirinca, there were more mo- 
nasteries than houses ; that the divine praises resounded there 
all the hours of the day and night; and that he had been in- 
formed by the bishop of that place, that there were in it 
twenty thousand virgins consecrated to God, and ten thousand 
religious men. He affirms, he had also seen the priest Sera- 
pion, the Father of many monasteries, and Superior of about 
ten thousand religious men.”’ + 

The enthusiasm for a monastic life passed from the East into 
Europe along with the monks who were driven thither under 
the Arian persecutions; they having generally sided with 
Athanasius, as believers in the trinity. Among these were 
undoubtedly many holy men of blameless conversation ; but 
there4s also too much reason for believing, that, as the enthu- 
siasm became a fashion, and the fashion was copied by a more 
phlegmatic people, the excesses of fanaticism began to give 
place to the arts of cunning andknavery. For this, indeed, 
we have an authority not to be suspected in this case, that of 
Augustine, who, writing in the fifth century, gives, in his book 
‘“¢ Of the Business of Monks,” the following picture of those 
whom he calls ‘“ hypocrites in monastic habits, with whom the 
Devil has overspread the world.” ‘They travel,” says he, 
“¢ from province to province, without any mission ; they have no 
fixed habitation, and abide in no place; they continually alter 
their station. Some carry relics about, if relics they are, 
and make an advantage of them; others take much upon 
them by reason of their habit and profession ; some say they: 
are going to see their kindred, who, as they have heard, dwell 
in such a country ; but they all beg, and take it ill if you give 





* Charles Butler’s Confessions of Faith and Essays, p. 169. _ 
+ Stevens’s History of the Ancient Abbeys, Manasteries, &§c. Vol. f. 
p. 18. 
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them not, either to supply the wants of such a poverty as en- 
riches them, or to recompense a seeming and counterfeit hon- 
esty.”’* Probably it was disgust at this growing degeneracy of 
his brethren pretending to live, some under one rule of discipline, 
and some under another, which led Benedict, commonly styled 
by Catholic writers the Patriarch of Western Monks, to separate 
himself from them all, and found a convent of his own at 
Mount Cassino, between Rome and Naples. Here he is sup- 
posed, about the middle of the sixth century, to have institut- 
ed the rule of the order bearing his name; and from this 
time the Benedictines, and the various orders, and sub-or- 
ders and congregations emanating from them, have constitut- 
ed the great body of the regular monks of the West; and 
their rule, as it has been the groundwork of most subsequent 
ones, is sometimes styled, by way of distinction, the Holy 
Rule. The monks and nuns of the East, however, and par- 
ticularly those of the Greek Church, still follow, for the most 
part, the Rule of St. Basil. 

And here it may be proper to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the discipline of the ancient monks, and of monastic 
vows and rules. + 

Painful and revolting as were many of the modes of self- 
torture adopted by the early anchorites, there is good reason 
for believing, that, so long as they were resorted to from a real 
though mistaken sense of religion, they were commonly in- 
flicted without dissimulation, and in good earnest. Besides, to 
borrow the candid and judicious remarks of Dr. Jortin, “ since 
some of the ancient monks seem to have been pious, honest, 
well-meaning, and sensible men, a doubt will arise, whether 
the writers of their lives have not sometimes misrepresented 
them, as using more rigors and self-maceration than they really 
exercised ; and whether they have not ascribed to them some 
freaks and follies into which they never fell, as well as miracles 
which they never performed.” { At any rate it does not appear 
to have been the object of Antony, and the others who first 
gathered the monks into religious houses, and prescribed regu- 





* Dupin’s History of Ecclesiastical Writers, Vol. II]. pp. 183, 184. 

+ We do not include in this memoir any account of the Society of 
Jesus, or the four Military Orders; as these are peculiar and com- 
paratively modern institutions. 

t Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. JI. p. 172. 
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lations for the government and discipline of the same, to mul- 
tiply these “ freaks and follies,” but rather, perhaps, to re- 
press them, by introducing some uniform mode of dress and 
diet which should be cheap and abstemious, it is true, but not 
destructive of health, or incompatible with decency. Accord- 
ingly the sheepskin cloak worn by the Egyptian monks, was 
no other, we are told, than the common one used by the peas- 
ants of the country at that time; and a similar remark is also 
said to be applicable to the scapular and cowl, or frock and 
hood, as originally worn by the Benedictines in Italy, where 
these were then the ordinary dress of the middle and poorer 
classes. 

The singularity in the dress of monks, therefore, as in that 
of the Quakers, does not seem to be attributable to design, but 
to the fact, that, while the fashion with others has been continu- 
ally changing, theirs has undergone no alteration. In regard 
to diet, Pachomius made a monk’s daily allowance to be twelve 
ounces of biscuit; to be taken by him at two repasts, one 
early in the afternoon, and the other late in the evening; with 
an occasional, but not a very frequent addition of cheese, fruit, 
herbs, and small dried fish. Benedict, who legislated for a 
people living under colder latitudes, and accustomed to a more 
substantial fare, was obliged to be a little more liberal in this 
respect ; eking out the daily rations with a measure containing 
about three quarters of a pint of wine, which his disciples ex- 
changed, in the more northern countries, for a proportional al- 
lowance of strong beer or cider. Still he, like Pachomius, 
meant, it is understood, wholly to forbid the use of meat, ex- 
cept in cases of serious illness ; though by a strange oversight 
the prohibition, in terms, does not extend to meat or flesh 
generally, but only to ‘‘the flesh of four-footed animals,” 
and this some of his followers chose to construe into a tacit 
allowance of poultry, to which, as might be presumed, the 
holy brotherhood became addicted not alittle. At two o’clock 
in the morning the convent bell summoned the Benedictines to 
prayers, the nocturnal; at six, to matins; at nine, to the 
tierce ; at twelve, to the sexte; at three in the afternoon, to 
the none ; at six, to vespers ; and a little after seven, to com- 
pline : the monks then retired to rest. The part of the da 
not given to public religious services was methodically divided 
into hours for study or solitary contemplation, and those for 
refection and manual labor. 
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Such were some of the early monastic rules, —a rule being 
nothing but the constdtution of a particular monastic order. 
The monastic vows, also, are nothing but formal and public 
acts, by which the novice, on taking the habit of his order, 
binds himself to observe the indispensable conditions of the 
monastic life. ‘These are three in number; the vows of obe- 
dience, of poverty, and of chastity. By the Vow of Obedi- 
ence, whoever takes it binds himself to submit to the rule of 
his order, and the will of his Superior; by the Vow of Pov- 
erty, he renounces all the rights of property, even in so slight 
an article as a book, a watch, or a pencil, which he can hold 
and use only by permission of his Superior; by the Vow of 
Chastity he renounces marriage. In the formulary of profes- 
sion in the Benedictine and some other orders, the party also 
expressly vows stability ; that is, perpetual residence within the 
monastery, unless, and only in so far as, his Superior may dis- 
pense with it. Then there are the vows which individuals vol- 
untarily take upon themselves, and the peculiar vows by which 
the different orders and congregations are severally distin- 
guished. Where monastic institutions have been recognised 
and efficiently sustained by the government, as was the case 
in many places before the Reformation, and is so still in the 
more exclusive Catholic countries, breaches of the great vows 
have been punished as crimes, and sometimes, we believe, 
capitally. Now, however, even in most Catholic communities, 
it is generally understood, we suppose, that monks and nuns, 
notwithstanding their vows, are at liberty on a change of their 
views and feelings, to quit their profession with impunity so 
far as their civil relations are concerned, and return into the 
world. In other words, the breaking of such engagements is 
looked upon merely as an ecclesiastical offence, which is to be 
visited, like similar infidelities in Protestant churches, with 
ecclesiastical censures alone. 

Thus far our remarks have related almost exclusively to the 
establishment and constitution of religious houses for men, 
which makes it necessary for us to go back a little, that we 
may trace the early history of those for women. ‘The latter, 
indeed, appear to have had precedency of the former in the 
order of time, being opened very early in cities and large 
towns ; probably in the first instance, as places of refuge for 
the wives and daughters of martyrs and confessors, who, by 
the death or exile of their natural protectors in those days of 
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persecution, were often left entirely destitute and defenceless. 
Other causes, also, conspired to multiply these institutions ; 
particularly the prevalent notion that a secluded life, wholly 
devoted to religious exercises, must be peculiarly meritorious 
in the sight of God; the certainty that such a life was in 
great honor among men; and the hope, perhaps, here and 
there, of obtaining a comfortable maintenance from the rever- 
ence of the community without personal labor. At any rate 
many such houses were founded ; and they soon fell into some 
disorders ; and our readers may be curious to know what these 
disorders were: for this reason, among others,—to see 
whether the besetting sins of the sex, if we may be allowed 
so uncourteous an expression, were the same then as now. 
Vanity, or ostentation as regards furniture, apparel, and per- 
sonal appearance, is the first offence recorded against them. 
This was carried to such an extent, that Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, was obliged to write a formal letter of expostulation 
in regard to the variety of dress, and the love of pomp, which, 
so early as the middle of the third century, had crept in among 
the rich vestals in his diocese.* The second scandal on rec- 
ord, which brought down upon them the rebuke of their 
ghostly fathers, was as follows; for the truth may as well be 
told... Grievous complaints were made to St. Benedict, when 
at Mount Cassino, against certain female devotees in the neigh- 
bourhood for indulging in unwarrantable liberties of speech; in 
short, as being tattlers or scolds, it does not certainly appear 
which. Whereupon the Saint, as Stevens, the antiquarian, 
tells us gravely, ‘‘ ordered these very words to be delivered 
to those religious women from him. ‘Govern your tongues ; 
for if you do not stand corrected, 1 excommunicate you.’ ” + 
Here, however, it is proper to observe, that the female de- 
votees just mentioned, though they lived secluded from the 
world, and in religious houses, do not appear to have been 
bound to these houses, or to any fixed monastic rule, as nuns 
now are, by a formal vow. Father Mabillon inclines to date 
the institution of the first regular Benedictine nunnery 
from the year 620; since which time abbeys, monasteries, 
and convents, for women as well as for men, have been 
founded in connexion with all the religious orders and con- 





* Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church, Vol. 
I. p. 312. 


+ History of the Ancient Abbeys, Monasteries, §c. Vol. I. p. 168. 
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gregations, and in almost every part of the world. The inter- 
nal government of the nunneries resembles that of other re- 
ligious houses in all respects; the abbess, or Lady Superior, 
possessing a like despotic power in regard to discipline, and in 
general the same dignity and authority, as the abbot, except 
that she cannot exercise the spiritual functions pertaining to 
the priesthood. She cannot, for example, confess her nuns: 
though it appears that, in ancient times, she was even allowed 
to do this; and that the privilege was withdrawn, according to 
the learned father Dom Martene, in his treatise on the “ Rites 
of the Church,” in consequence of its being found, that there 
was no end to the questions, with which female curiosity would 
ply the penitent. In their external relations the religious 
houses of the women, like those of the men, are subject, as a 
general rule, to the bishop of the diocese, to the general or 
superintendent of the order, and finally and unreservedly to 
the Pope. 

Having now thus briefly sketched the early constitution and 
history of monastic institutions, our attention is next called to 
that decay of discipline and general licentiousness, into which 
they fell, by confession of all parties, during what are termed 
the Middle or Dark Ages. 

From the eighth to the twelfth century these institutions 
continued to multiply astonishingly. Multitudes flocked to 
them of all ages, conditions, and characters ; some from devo- 
tion, some from ambition, some from timidity, some from re- 
morse, some because they were weary of the world, and some 
because the world was weary of them. Children of the most 
opulent families, ladies of the highest fashion, courtiers, warriors, 
nobles, kings, were of the number ; and they did not go empty- 
handed: and many who were not ready to give themselves, 
gave what the monks were quite willing to take as a substi- 
tute, — their money or their lands. In this way the revenues 
of many of the communities soon became enormous. The 
humble cabins, which sheltered the early monks, were ex- 
changed for those vast, expensive, and imposing structures, 
which still stand in almost every European country as the 
proudest monuments of Gothic wealth and taste; and their 
territorial possessions also soon began to rival those of the 
most powerful barons. Moreover in process of time, the 
cloister began to be regarded as being, what indeed it was, 
the fairest and most direct road of preferment to the highest 
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dignities in the church, not excepting the triple crown; nay, 
for a long period, even to the highest civil employments, 
whether as regents, foreign envoys, or ministers of state. The 
wealthiest monasteries and abbeys, in former times, were in Ger- 
many ; of which one of the most splendid and powerful was that 
of Fulda, situated near the town of the same name in Franconia. 
Every candidate for admission into this princely brotherhood 
was required, it is said, to prove his nobility ; the monks elect- 
ed their abbot from among themselves, and that dignitary, by 
right of his office, became Arch-Chancellor to the Empress, 
and Prince-Bishop of the diocese of Fulda, and claimed pre- 
cedence over all the other abbots both of Germany and 
France. Clugni, on the confines of Burgundy, was another 
ancient and celebrated monastery, the edifices of which had 
the appearance, it is said, of a well-built city; and so ample 
were they, that three crowned heads, with their respective 
courts, once lodged within the precincts, without moving a sin- 
gle monk from his apartments. Under these circumstances, 
and knowing what we do of human nature, can we wonder 
that leisure, and wealth, and ambition, and; above all, that 
most subtle and dangerous power, the power of wielding at 
pleasure the fears and superstitions of an ignorant people, 
corrupted the religious houses; or that this corruption gradu- 
ally became general, and in the end, and in some cases, ex- 
treme? 

No one needs seek for stronger language, in which to de- 
scribe or denounce the vices of the monks of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, than may be found in the confessions of 
monks themselves and other Catholic writers of that day, in 
the bulls of popes and decrees of councils on this subject, and 
in the instructions given to commissioners appointed to visit 
and reform particular communities. Baronius, a learned Ital- 
ian of the sixteenth century, does not hesitate, though a Cath- 
olic, thus to characterize the age in question, having reference 
particularly to the degeneracy of ecclesiastics. ‘‘ Wenow enter 
ona period, which for its sterility of every excellence may be de- 
nominated tron ; for its luxuriant growth of vice, leaden ; for its 
dearth of writers,dark.” ‘The regular clergy, as the monks are 
called to distinguish them from the common or secular priesthood, 
must come in for their share in the condemnation ; by whom 
not only all strictness of discipline, but even the external ap- 
pearance of religion and decency, were in too many cases en- 
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tirely sunk and lost in a life of sloth, voluptuousness, and total 
self-abandonment.* 

Before proceeding, however, unqualifiedly to condemn all 
Religious Houses, on account of the acknowledged disorders 
and abuses into which they in general fell, we are bound to 
consider and fairly weigh the mitigating circumstances in the 
case as urged by apologists for these institutions. 

In the first place, it is contended, that the monks of this 
period were generally rude, illiterate, and licentious, not 
because they were monks, but because they were men, and 
lived in an age of general and almost universal barbarism and 
misrule. Again, it is said, that though some religious houses 
became extremely corrupt, extreme corruption was never 
general, and that there was no time when some houses could 
not be found in which, owing to the character of the Superior, 
or the fraternity, a comparative strictness and purity prevailed. 
Furthermore, we are reminded of the reformers, who occa- 
sionally arose among the monks themselves, even in the very 
midnight of the Dark Ages, and of the extensive revivals of 
religion they effected, not only in their own, but also in many 
neighbouring or affiliated communities. In this connexion, if 
we had space, particular and honorable mention might be 
made of the labors of Benedict, abbot of Aniane, in the 
ninth century, of Odo, abbot of Clugni, in the tenth century, 
and of the founders of the Congregations of the Carthusians 
and the Camaldules, in the eleventh century ;— all men, 
whose sincerity and piety, whatever we may think of some of 
their opinions and measures, are as little to be questioned as 
those of Luther or any of his coadjutors. Above all, the 
apologists of monachism may say, and with some truth, that 
in its worst state, bad as the monks were, they were as a 
general rule much better than the secular clergy ; ; and bad as 
the monasteries were, they afforded, nevertheless, the best refuge 
and asylum which virtue and religion had in those days, and 
were indeed holy and tranquil retreats compared with the 





* Gibbon’s anecdote should be referred, we suppose, to times like 
these, who says: “1 have somewhere heard or read the frank confes- 
sion of a Benedictine abbot, —‘ My vow of poverty has given me a 
hundred thousand crowns a year ; my vow of obedience has raised me 
to the rank of asovereign prince.’” The historian adds in his pecu- 
liar manner, “I forget the consequence of his vow of chastity.” 
— Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. VI. p. 255. 
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castles of the Barons and feudal lords, where, as every one 
knows, the most unbridled sensuality and ferocity reigned. 
Again, though it is not denied that these institutions occa- 
sioned some political evils, particularly the formation of so large 
a class of what political economists call non-producers, and 
the locking up of so large a portion of real property in mort- 
main, that is, in the hands of perpetual corporations, it is 
alleged by their apologists, that in other respects they were of 
great service to society and the state. In the first place, the 
monasteries were always particularly remarkable for their hos- 
pitalities, it being a rule with them, more or less religiously 
observed, that the wayworn and the hungry were never ‘to be 
turned from their doors ; and even the gentry who travelled, 
regarded them, it is said, as a sort of houses of public enter- 
tainment. Many of the great families had foundations, or 
corodies, as they were denominated, in the abbeys, on which 
their old or decayed servants or dependents were placed, and 
comfortably supported for the remainder of their days, instead 
of being turned adrift to starve, or to depend on parish col- 
lections. ‘‘ And as for their distributions of charity,” says 
Collier, a Protestant, writing, in 1714, on the dissolutions of 
the English monasteries, “it may be guessed from one in- 
stance. While the religious houses were standing, there 
were no provisions of Parliament to relieve the poor; no 
assessment upon the parish for that purpose. But now this 
charge upon the kingdom amounts, at a modest computation, 
to eight hundred thousand pounds per annum.”* Agricul- 
ture, also, was greatly indebted to the monks ; for, though the 
lands bestowed upon them were generally speaking, it is said, 
the refuse of the soil, it was by the unceasing and regular toil 
of centuries brought into the highest state of cultivation and 
productiveness. And as the abbots were justly accounted the 
most indulgent of landlords, and as they commonly spent 
almost the whole of their income in the neighbourhood, we 
are not surprised to find, that, wherever a convent flourished, a 
thriving village was sure to grow up around it, and the village, 
in process of time, to become a considerable town. Then, 





* Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, Vol. II. p. 165. We are 
aware that the validity of this argument, as well as the statements on 
which it rests, have been contested by modern writers, and particularly 
by Mr. Bulwer. 
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too, though the revenues of some of the religious houses were 
large, they were required to furnish their full quota both of 
money and men for the public service in peace and in war. 
Probably it was in view of the certainty with which these 
subsidies could be depended on, and the ease with which they 
could be collected, that the Emperor Charles the Fifth said, 
when he heard of the sequestration of the English abbeys, — 
‘““ Now has Henry killed the hens that laid golden eggs.” 

Above all, let it not be forgotten, at least in this country, 
that the monastic institutions formed what Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has styled, not inaptly, ‘‘ the grand democratic element 
of the middle age.” It opened a way, and almost the only one, 
by which the gifted and active in humble life could raise them- 
selves to the highest places in society. Adrian the Fourth 
was a poor English boy, who on being cast off by his friends had 
for some time to beg his bread from door to door. After- 
wards, obtaining a situation in the monastery of St. Rufus, in 
Provence, as a menial servant, he so far recommended himself 
in this capacity by his abilities and prudence, that he was 
soon admitted to the order, elected abbot on the first vacancy, 
then created cardinal-bishop of Albano, and finally, in 1154, 
placed on the papal throne, —the only Englishman, we 
believe, who ever attained to that distinction. 

But the favorite topic in apologies for the monks of the 
Middle Ages has always been their important service to the 
cause of letters. 

The first monks were not only illiterate themselves, but con- 
demned learning altogether, on the fanatical ground that God 
has no need of man’s wisdom ;— forgetting as Dr. South has 
pointedly said, that he has still less need of man’s ignorance. 
A long course of leisure and retirement, however, induced 
their successors, as a relief from the tediousness of absolute inac- 
tion, to betake themselves to study and speculation; and in 
this manner, it would seem, monasteries gradually became the 
seats and the seminaries of learning ;—a poor learning, it is 
true, but the best that was to be had in those days.* Thither, 


— 








* Mr. Berington, in speaking of the tenth century, Laterary History 
of the Middle Ages, pp. 188, 189, says: “ What regularity of manners 
and what remains of literature, if the word may yet be used, were 
still in existence, were found within the walis of convents; where 
there were some men, at least, of application, of whom not a few 
devoted their talents to the composition of Annals and Histories 
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therefore, the sons of the nobility, and others intended for the 
church or the law, repaired for education, great numbers being 
attracted sometimes to one place and sometimes to another by 
the fame of some distinguished teacher, like the Venerable 
Bede, Alcuin, or Abelard. But, the reputation of these con- 
ventual schools began as early as the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries to be eclipsed by the rising Universities of Paris, 
Oxford, and Cambridge ; after which it gradually became un- 
fashionable to study at the monasteries, and the business of 
education there fell into neglect; the attention of such of the 
monks as were studiously inclined being turned to the compo- 
sition of those ponderous tomes of scholastic subtilty, the won- 
der and the jest of modern times. 

The world is also under considerable obligations to the 
monks of the Middle Ages for the care with which they pre- 
served, and the industry with which they labored to multiply 
copies of the Scriptures, and the ancient classics, though in this 
respect they have been eulogized by most writers, and particu- 
larly by Warton,* in terms which to us seem very extravagant. 
Several of the great abbeys had their apartment, called the 
scriptortum, where many of the younger inmates of the house 
were constantly busied in transcribing, not only the service 





which partook largely of the characteristic rudeness of the times, but 
which are still valuable for their air of candor and of truth. Other 
monks employed themselves in what they called Treatises of Morality 
which generally consisted of passages strung together from the wri- 
tings of the Latin fathers, the canons of the councils. and the decrees 
of Benen: while they who were esteemed best qualified, were en- 
gaged in the arduous task of education. But though the doors of the 
schools were open to all, their pupils, at this time, were seldom any 
other than the young men who were destined for the monastic life. 
These were initiated in the elements of all knowledge which were 
contained in the Trivium (Grammar, Dialectics, and Rhetoric,] and 
Quatervium, {Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy,] denom- 
inated the liberal arts ; but we know what were the absurd and disgust- 
ing precepts within which they were contracted; in which no space 
was left for classical erudition ; for ethics properly so called; for 
natural history, or philosophical experiment. And if it ever happened 
in the narrow circle to which they were restricted, that a genius of 
more than common powers advanced beyond the confines of his con- 
temporaries, he was suspected of a secret intercourse with the world 
of spirits, and his acquirements were registered with the theories of 
the black art.” 

* History of English Poetry, Vol. I. pp. cxliv—cxlviii. Warton 
was a Protestant. Berington, a Catholic, is less eulogistic See his 
Literary History of the Middle Ages, pp. 189-194. 
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books for the choir, but books for the library ; and distinct 
revenues were, in some instances, appropriated to this object. 
The employment appears to have been diligently practised at 
Croyland in England; for Ingulph relates, that when the li- 
brary of that convent was burnt, in the year 1091, seven 
hundred volumes were consumed. Still, as Berington ac- 
knowledges, there is the stubborn fact of the extreme scarcity of 
books during the period of which we are now speaking, which, 
after all due allowance is made for the unsettled character of 
the times, the incursions and devastations of the barbarians, 
the high price of parchment, and the slow process of tran- 
scribing, can hardly be reconciled with the supposition that 
a hundredth part so many pens, as some writers would give 
us to understand, were busily engaged in this work, at that 
period.* 

After this account of the monks of the Middle Ages, some 
may be ready to say with an eloquent writer in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review”: + “ Tinian and Juan Fernandez are not more beauti- 
ful spots on the ocean, than Malmesbury and Lindisfarne, and 
Jarrow, in the ages of our heptarchy. A community of pious 








* “Tn the most wealthy convents, where libraries were chiefly form- 
ed, a short catalogue was sufficient to comprise the number of their 
books ; and the price, to those who were disposed to purchase, was 
exorbitant. In the lives of the Popes, and of many bishops, the dona- 
tions of books are recorded, as acts of signal generosity ; and, as de- 
serving of perpetual remembrance, the gift was sometimes inscribed 
even on the monuments of departed benefactors. In the preceding 
century, [the ninth,] Lupus, abbot of Ferriéres in Gaul, in a letter to 
Benedict the Third, requested the loan of the Commentaries of St. 
Jerome on the prophet Jeremiah, of which he observes that no complete 
copy could be found anywhere in France; and with them Cicero’s 
work De Oratore, and the Institutions of Quintilian, (of both which 
they possessed only some parts,) with the Commentary of Donatus on 
Terence. ‘These works,’ he adds, ‘ if your holiness will kindly trans- 
mit them to us, shall be copied with all possible celerity, and be faith- 
fully returned.’”—Berington’s Laterary History of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 191, 192. Afterwards, however, and especially in the interval be- 
tween the revival of letters and the invention of printing, manuscripts 
were multiplied, it would seem, more abundantly, and considerable 
libraries were collected in the great abbeys. 

+ For December, 1811. The article is understood to be from a zealous 
and active opponent of the Catholics, Dr. Southey. For other writers 
in vindication of the monks, see Fleury’s Four Discourses on Ecclesias- 
tical History, pp. 187-194; Lingard’s Antiquities of the Saxon Church, 
Chap. X.; and Butler’s Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics, 
Chap. XVI. 
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men, devoted to literature, and to the useful arts, as well as to 
religion, seems, in those ages, like a green oasis amid the des- 
ert. Like stars in a moonless night, they shine upon us 
with a tranquil ray. If ever there was a man, who could 
truly be called venerable, it is he to whom that appellation is 
constantly aflixed, — Bede, —whose life was passed in instruct- 
ing his own generation, and preparing records for posterity. 
In those days, the church offered the only asylum from the 
evils, to which every country was exposed; amidst continual 
wars the church enjoyed peace: it was regarded as a sacred 
realm by men, who, though they hated each other, believed 
and feared the same God. Abused as it was, by the worldly- 
_minded and ambitious, and disgraced by the artifices of the de- 
signing, and the follies of the fanatic, it afforded a shelter to 
those, who were better than the world in their youth, or weary 
of it in their age; the wise, as well as the timid and gentle, 
fled to this Goshen of God, which enjoyed its own light and 
calm amid darkness and storms.” 

Long before the time from which the revival of letters is 
commonly dated, the necessity of a general reform in the 
religious houses had begun, as we have said, to be extensively 
felt, and had given rise to several new Congregations, or sec- 
ondary orders. Early in the thirteenth century, and almost 
in the same year, Dominic, a Spaniard, and Francis, an Italian, 
instituted, under sanction of the Pope, the two orders of 
Friars, called after their respective founders, the Dominicans, 
and the Franciscans; to which were afterwards added two 
others, the Carmelites, and the Hermits of St. Augustine. 
That they might not be corrupted by ease and wealth, as the 
other monastic orders had been, it was enjoined that they 
should hold no property whatever either as individuals or cor- 
porations, that they should everywhere lead the life of men- 
dicants, and occupy themselves incessantly in preaching to the 
people, and in the most laborious and least inviting functions of 
the sacred ministry. Father Leo, secretary and confessor of St. 
Francis, testifies of the latter, ‘* that he had seen him, in pray- 
er, sometimes raised above the ground so high, that this dis- 
ciple could only touch his feet, which he held and watered 
with his tears; and that sometimes he saw him raised much 
higher.” + His biographer tells us also, that there wasa man in 





* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Vol. X. p. 74. Many of the Catholic 
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the duchy of Spoleto, “afflicted with a horrible running 
cancer,” which the Saint kissed, and it was instantly healed ; — 
a miracle, in regard to which every one, we suppose, will be 
ready to say with Bonaventure, ‘ the Seraphic Doctor,” 
who records it, ‘1 know not which I ought most to admire, 
such a kiss, or such a cure.” We also gather from the same 
authorities that St. Francis “ scarcely allowed his body what 
was necessary to sustain life, and found out every day new 
ways of afflicting and mortifying it. If any part of his rough 
habit seemed too soft, he sewed it with packthread, and was 
wont to say to his brethren, that the Devil easily tempted 
those that wore soft garments. His bed was ordinarily the 
ground, or he slept sitting, and used for a bolster a piece of 
wood ora stone. Unless he was sick, he very rarely ate any 
thing that was dressed with fire, and when he did, he usually 
put ashes or water upon it: and often his nourishment was 
only a little coarse bread, on which he sometimes strewed 
ashes. He called his body, ‘ Brother Ass,’ because it was 
to carry burdens, to be beaten, and to eat little and coarsely. 
When he saw any one idle, eating of other men’s labors, he 
called him, ‘ Brother Fly,’ because he did no good, but 
spoiled the good which others did, and was troublesome to 
them.” However, it appears that the good-natured Saint quit- 
ted the world at last on an amicable footing with his ‘ brother 
Ass”’; for the narrative goes on: “‘ As a man owes a discreet 
charity to his own body, the Saint, a few days before he died, 
asked pardon of his, for having treated it perhaps with too 
great rigor, excusing himself that he had done it, the better 
to secure and guard the purity of his soul, and for the greater 
service of God.” * 

Monkish legends must pass for what they are worth. We 
also make hut small account of outward works of penance, 
even supposing them to be honestly done, and believe with 
Jortin, that enthusiast and knave often go lovingly together. 
Stull it is not improbable that both Dominic and Francis were 
honest and pious in their main purpose, and conceived them- 
selves to be doing an important service to the church and to 
society by establishing the mendicant orders. The dri ti it 


legends turn on this pretended bodily elevation of the devotees in ec- 
static prayer; for which see particularly the accounts of St. Theresa. 
* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Vol. X. pp. 80, 81. 
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is certain, whose “standing army”’ they were called, and to 
whom they were made immediately subject, looked to them, 
in the beginning, as the great bulwark of orthodoxy and his 
own supremacy. Moreover, it is but justice to allow that 
men were nurtured among them of exemplary lives, and ex- 
traordinary learning and subtilty ;—-men who were the lights 
and guides of their age, and did as much, perhaps, as any 
others to wake up the world from its long slumbers. Alexan- 
der of Hales, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas were 
Dominicans; Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, and William of 
Ockham were Franciscans: — philosophers, to mention no 
more, of whom Tennemann has said, not without reason, that 
“‘ we ought (making due allowance for the circumstances of 
the times, and not appreciating what was effected then by 
what might be achieved now,) to allow all their merit to su- 
perior minds, without laying to their charge the faults of their 
age and their contemporaries.” ‘Their activity and success in 
the cause of education are amply attested. It was conduct- 
ed by the Dominicans in the University of Paris as early as 
1217; where they obtained the gift of a church, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, dedicated to St. James, and occupied it as a col- 
lege, and from this circumstance were called Jacobite Friars ; 

just as, many centuries afterwards, the Jacobins of the French 
revolution obtained their name from holding their meetings in 
the same building. ‘* The monks of this order,” says a late 
writer, ‘‘ enjoyed great celebrity for a considerable period, and 
the number of novices they attracted was enormous; and to 
such an extent did they carry the system of buying students 
into their body, that the University, as well as the Fanciscan 
monks, made a formal complaint on the subject to the Vati- 
can.” * We ought perhaps to add, that to Soto, a Spanish 
Dominican, and confessor of Charles the Fifth, belongs the 
signal honor of being, according to Sir James Mackintosh, 
the first writer who condemned the African slave-trade. “ It 
is affirmed,” said he, in a public lecture delivered at Salaman- 
ca, “that the unhappy Ethiopians are by fraud or force 
carried away and sold asslaves. If this is true, neither those 
who have taken them, nor those who purchased them, nor 
those who hold them in bondage, can ever have a quiet con- 
science till they 7 them, even if no + 

. Sits View of Education i in France, p. 7. 
VOL. XIX.—3D S. VOL. I. NO. I. 10 
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should be obtained.” On this passage Sir James justly re- 
marks: “ It is hard for any man of the present age to con- 
ceive the praise which is due to the excellent monks, who 
courageously asserted the rights of those whom they never 
saw, against the prejudices of their order, the supposed inter- 
est of their religion, the ambition of their government, the 
avarice and pride of their countrymen, and the prevalent 
opinions of their times.” * 

Nevertheless there is no denying, or concealing, or glossing 
over the notorious fact that the friars, as a body, soon fell into 
great disorders, which made it necessary again and again to 
revise and modify their constitutions; and still the irregular 
and wandering lives, which many of them led, put every thing 
like discipline out of the question. Under the name and garb 
of religious mendicants, they became real vagabonds, — extor- 
sive, profligate, beastly, and began, in no long time, to be 
looked upon everywhere as being, what indeed they really were, 
the pests of society. It was the conduct of the friars, more 
perhaps than any other one cause, which served to urge, past all 
endurance, the growing sense of ecclesiastical injury and wrong, 
and thus to hasten, and in some respects perhaps to precipitate, 
that general burst of popular indignation, which resulted in the 
Protestant Reformation. + 

The Protestant Reformation! At the mention of that 
mighty movement we are reminded that its leader was a monk. 
Luther,—the master-spirit of his age, and who showed what 
that spirit was, when he said, that were he obliged to encounter 
at Worms as many devils as there were tiles upon the houses 
of that city, this would not deter him from his fixed purpose of 
appearing there, and again in the castle of Warteburg, when he 
flung his inkstand at, as he supposed, the Arch-Fiend him- 
self, —the author, so far as any individual can be said to be the 
author, at least the powerful and indomitable agitator, of a 





* Vrew of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, pp. 50, 51. 

+ The Catholics themselves found it necessary after a while to take 
effective measures to abate the nuisance. “Experience,” says Mr. 
Butler, in his Confessions of Faith and Essays, p. 185, “ soon discover- 
ed that many spiritual and many temporal evils attended mendicity. In 
consequence of them, some of the Franciscan establishments, and 
almost all the establishments of the three other orders, began to ac- 
quire permanent property. This the Church first permitted and after- 
wards countenanced ; and the council of Trent confined mendicity to 
the Observantines and Capuchins.” 
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revolution which has done more for civil as well as religious 
liberty than all others put together,— whose lofty and proud 
note of defiance in the face of tyrants and of spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, was indispensable from time to time to re- 
assure less resolute minds, — was neither a military hero bred 
up in camps, nor a disappointed courtier stung into desperate 
efforts by slights or defeats, nor a smooth-spoken philoso- 
pher dreaming over: his theories of the rights of man, but a 
Roman Catholic priest and an Augustinian monk. 

One of the immediate consequences of the Reformation was 
the suppression and confiscation of English abbeys by Henry 
the Eighth. Long before this, it is true, and as early as the 
fourteenth century, the immoralities committed there had be- 
come matters of complaint and satire, as may be seen in the 
Tales of Chaucer, and also in the “ Visions concerning Piers 
Plowman.” In the latter a prophecy occurs, the fulfilment of 
which, more than a century and a half afterwards, is often 
mentioned among the remarkable coincidences of history. 


‘“‘ There shall come a king, and confesse you religious, 

And beat you as the Bible telleth for breaking of your rule, 
And amend monials,* monkes, and chanons, ~ 

And put hem to her penaunce, ad pristinum statum ire ; — 
And then shall the Abbot of Abington, and all his issue for ever, 
Have a knocke of a kynge, and incurable the wounde.” 


In 1536, soon after Henry had made himself Head of the 
Church, a bill was introduced into Parliament, and hurried 
through, though not without some opposition, by which three 
hundred and seventy-six of the smaller monasteries, including 
all such as had an annual income not exceeding two hundred 
pounds, were dissolved, and the property belonging to them, 
both real and personal, was vested, with certain conditions and 
limitations, in thecrown. Four years after, the same fate be- 
fell the larger monasteries; but in this case liberal pensions 
were settled on the monks and nuns for their support on being 
deprived of their livings and turned adrift into the world. 
The sums swept by these gigantic sequestrations into the royal 
treasury amounted, according to Lingard the Catholic historian, 
who gives the lowest computation, to the one and twentieth part 


* Nuns. 
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of the whole rental of the kingdom; by others it has been 
estimated as high as the one fifth part. 
Our limits forbid our going into details as to the facts, or 


entering into any thing like a full discussion of the grounds, 


of this proceeding.* Obviously, however, it was hardly to 
be expected, that institutions, which had engrossed so large a 
proportion of the wealth of the country, and were represented 
in Parliament by twenty-seven abbots, and two priors, sitting as 


members of the House of Lords, would be long allowed to 


hold undisputed possession either of their property or their politi- 
cal influence, after both were generally understood to be found- 
ed in fraud and imposture, and to minister to nothing but the 
grossest abuses and corruptions. Besides, after all proper de- 
ductions are made from the report of Henry’ S commissioners 
who were deputed to inquire into the condition of the monas- 
teries, it is certain that in regard to most of them disclosures 
were made, which left the monks but little right to complain 
on their own account; especially when it is recollected, that 
it was often by treachery and collusion on the part of the in- 
cumbents themselves, that the surrender was made.+ On the 
other hand, it will be conceded by every fair-minded Protestant, 
that some of the religious houses, pronounced by the com- 
missioners themselves to be entirely free from reproach and 


* For full and authentic accounts of what was done, the reader may 
consult Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials and Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
History, and compare Hume and Lingard. 

+ Now and then one was found not so easy to be either driven or 
coaxed from the premises; as, for example, Catherine Bulkeley, ab- 
bess of Godstow, who thus wrote to Cromwell, the king’s Vicar-Gen- 
eral: “ Dr. London is soddenlye commyd unto me with a great rowte 
with him, and doth threten me and my sisters, saying that he hath the 
king’s coinmission to suppress this house spyte of my tethe. When 
I shewyd him playne that I wolde never surrender to his hande, being 
an awncyent enemye, now he begins to intrete me, and invegle my 
sisters, one by one, otherwise then I ever herde tell that the king’s 
subjects had been handelyd: and here taryeth and contynueth to my 
great coste and charges, and will not take my answere, that 1 will not 
surrender, till I know the king’s gracious commandment, or your good 
lordship’s.” Of this Dr. London, z a principal instrument in these pro- 
ceedings, Fuller says, “ He was no great saint ; forafterwards he was 
publicly convicted of perjury, and adjudged to ride with his face to the 
horse-tail at Windsor and Ockingham.” He also did penance at 
gay 4 gross incontinency. Lingard’s History of England, Vol. 

I. p. 34 
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of immense public advantage, ought to have been spared ; 
that the motives of the king throughout this whole transaction, 
whatever may have been the considerations which influenced 
some of his advisers, were to the last degree selfish and base ; 
and, above all, that the vast sums realized by the sequestra- 
tions ought to have been bestowed, as it was originally pre- 
tended they should be, on some religious, or at least on some 
public object, instead of going, as they actually did, to pamper 
the vices of the royal miscreant, and transform the huagry 
minions who spanieled his heels into the founders of still flour- 
ishing, wealthy, and noble families. * 

With the eighteenth century monastic institutions began 
rapidly to decline in popularity, along with the papal. power, 





* The loss occasioned by the destruction of the monastic libraries is 
also thus bewailed by old Bishop Bale, a professed hater of the monks 
themselves, in his Preface to Leylande’s \Vew Yeares Gifte. “ Never 
had we bene offended for the loss of our Lybraryes, beynge so many 
in nombre, and in so desolate places for the most parte, yf the chiefe 
monumentes and most notable workes of our most excellent wryters, 
had bene reserved. If there had bene in every shyre of England but 
one solempne lybrarye to the preservacyon of those noble,workes, and 
preferement of good lernynge in our posteritye, it had been sumwhat. 
But to destroye all without consideracyon is and will be to Englande 
for ever a most horryble infamy among the grave senyours of other 
nacyons. A great nombre of them whych purchased those superstycyous 
mansyons, reserved of those lybrary bookes, some to serve theyr jakes, 
some toscoure their candel-styckes, and some to rubbe their bootes. 
Some they sold to the grossers and sopesellers, and some they sent 
over the see to the bookbynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes 
whole shypes full, to the wonderynge of foren nacyons. Yea, the 
unyversytees of thys realme are not all clere in this detestable fact. 
But cursed is that bellye, whyche seketh to be fedde with suche un- 
godly gaynes, and so depelye shameth his natural countrey. I know 
a merchaunt man, whych shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte 
the contentes of two noble lybraryes for xl shyllynges pryce, a shame 
it is to be spoken. Thys stuffe hath he occupied in the stede of 
graye paper, by the space of more than ten years, and yet he hath 
ynough for as many yeares to come. A prodygyouse example is this, 
and to be abhorred of all men which love their nation as they should 
do.” Itis hardly necessary to add, that the worthy prelate’s honest 
indignation has probably led him to color and exaggerate the loss, and 
that, perhaps, the use to which the “merchaunt man” put his pur- 
chase was the best one, in any view of the matter, to which the prin- 
cipal portion of it could be turned. Convent libraries, if we may 
judge from the specimens which have come under our observation, could 
have done but precious little, had they been preserved, for the “ pre- 
ferement of good lernynge in our posteritye.” They would indeed 
help to make, what is here called a “ solempne lybrarye.” 
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in most Catholic states, and were obliged to submit to many 
unwelcome regulations and restrictions. Even in literature the 
brilliant reputation obtained by Houbigant and others of the 
Oratory, by the orientalists of the Rue St. Honoré, and by the 
indefatigable scholars and antiquarians of St. Maur, had begun 
to be obscured by the great lights of modern learning in the 
universities and other literary and scientific associations. ‘The 
scandals, also, which still continued to be reported of some of 
the congregations, was borne with less and less patience ; and 
it was principally with a view to correct and restrain these, that 
Joseph the Second of Austria, as early as 1781, wholly abol- 
ished in his dominions the houses of some orders. Much 
more extensive reforms were likewise attempted about the 
same time in ‘Tuscany, under the auspices of Leopold, the 
Grand Duke, and brother of the Emperor, by Scipio de’ Ricci, 
a Roman Catholic bishop; who with a view to sanction and 
confirm the innovations proposed, called, in 1786, the celebrat- 
ed Synod of Pistoia. This Synod, consisting of about two 
hundred and twenty ecclesiastics collected from different parts 
of Italy, declared in favor of the new discipline ; but it was 
strenuously opposed in other quarters, and soon abandoned even 
by its authors and abettors as premature. ‘The National Assem- 
bly of France was in a mood to do its work more thoroughly ; 
and, accordingly, we find, that one of the early measures pro- 
posed in that body, and carried through by a triumphant ma- 
jority, (the representatives of the clergy, to the number of 
three hundred, generally consenting,) was a decree for the to- 
tal suppression of the abbeys and priories, and the confiscation 
of their property, which took effect in 1791. Mirabeau chose 
to forget, or to disregard on this occasion, what he had himself 
said, a little while before, to the Emperor Joseph: ‘‘ Despise 
the monks, as much as you will, but do not rob them. Rob- 
bery is equally a crime, whether perpetrated on the most prof- 
ligate atheist, or the most bigoted Capuchin.” The clergy 
were told, ‘‘ that the property belonging to a community was 
upon a different footing from that belonging to individuals, be- 
cause the state might dissolve the community or body-corpo- 
rate, and resume the property attached to it; and under this 
sophism they assumed for the benefit of the public the whole 
right of property belonging to the Church of France.” The 
only grounds, on which any thing like a justification of this vio- 
lent step could be made out, are, that the ecclesiastical reve- 
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nues had been in point of fact diverted from the purposes to 
which they were consecrated, and that the existence of so 
many rich and powerful ecclesiastical establishments in the 
country had became incompatible with the safety of the state. 
We may mention, in passing, that it is recorded to the honor 
of a Carthusian monk, Dom Gerle by name, that he was 
among the first to take ‘alarm at the tendency of these pro- 
ceedings, and had the courage to make a motion in the Assem- 
bly, which, if it had prevailed, might still, perhaps, have saved 
his church even after it had been thus pillaged: but it was 
too late. 

Scanty pensions were assigned by the French government 
to about eighteen thousand monks and thirty thousand nuns, 
the number at which they are commonly computed; but this 
allowance was soon discontinued, and the whole were abandon- 
ed to. their fate. Some perished in the atrocious butcheries 
which ensued ; some fell in with and were carried away by the 
infidel and disorganizing tendencies of the times ; and some fled 
to foreign countries, and particularly to England, for asylum, 
where they still kept up an observance of their conventual 
rules, without any relaxation of their severity. As for the 
monks they appear to have obtained but little general commis- 
eration, and they deserved but little: with the nuns, however, 
it was different, as well on account of the fact, that their past 
lives had made them less liable toreproach or suspicion, as from 
pity for the greater helplessness of their present condition, 
and admiration of the heroic spirit with which they bore their 
reverses. ‘‘Onone occasion,” says Mr. Charles Butler, “ the 
fatal cart conveyed the Superior of a convent, and all her 
claustral family, to the guillotine. In the road to it they sung 
in unison the Jitanies of the Virgin Mary. At first they were 
received with curses, ribaldry, and the other usual abominations 
of a French mob. But it was not long before their serene 
demeanor and pious chant subdued the surrounding brutality ; 
and the multitude attended them in respectful silence to the 
place of execution. ‘The cart moved slowly, — all the while 
the nuns continued the pious strain: when the cart reached 
the guillotine, each, till the instrument of death touched her, 
sustained it. As each died, the sound became proportionably 
weaker. At last the Superior’s single note was heard, — 
and soon was heard no more. —For once the French mob 
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was affected. In silence, and apparently with some compunc- 
tious visitations, they returned to their homes.”’* 

In 1803, the doom of secularization fell on many of the 
religious houses in Germany, and this policy was extend- 
ed soon afterwards, under the auspices of Napoleon, to 
Italy and Poland. According to the writer of the article 
* Religious Orders” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
‘no monasteries were to be found in Europe, except in 
Russia, (which tolerates the usages of all religions,) in Aus- 
tria, Sardinia, Sicily, Ireland, Spain, and Portugal, when Pius 
the Seventh, in 1814, decreed the restoration of all the reli- 
gious orders. In truth this proclamation affected only the 
States of the Church, where the Pope uses the religious or- 
ders to superintend public instruction, and charities to the poor, 
for which, with his shattered finances, he is himself unable to 
provide. The courts of Madrid, Turin, Modena, Lucca, and 
Naples, followed the example of the Pope, and have begun to 
reinstate in their ancient possessions, the religious who had been 
displaced by institutions of common utility. The latest con- 
cordats of the Pope with Naples, France, and Bavaria, con- 
tained stipulations in favor of the religious orders. In Bava- 
ria where the monasteries were abolished, some have been re- 
stored. ‘The period of religious orders, how ever, is past both 
in France and Germany ; for in these countries the advancing 
spirit of the age renders all monastic institutions unnecessary ; 
and such establishments, almost everywhere, want money and 
popular favor.” From acareful comparison of the ecclesiastical 
statistics given by Malte-Brun, and other more recent authori- 
ties, we suspect that the writer in the Encyclopedia under- 
rates the success of this new effort to revive the monastic 
spirit ;—an effort which is extensively felt even in this coun- 
try, where it is said, no fewer than twenty-seven convents have 
already been established. 

The burning of the convent at Charlestown, last year, pro- 
duced an excitement at the time, which we shall do nothing to 
revive: but the subject would seem to call for a remark or 
two in this connexion. We belong to a denomination which, 
so far as doctrine is concerned, differs more widely, perhaps, 
than any other, from the Catholics. We also agree with Mil- 
ton, as regards practice; we “cannot praise a fugitive and 





* Historical Memoirs of the Church of France, pp. 266, 267. 
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cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sal- 
lies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where the immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.”” Mr. Hume, it is true, himself no friend to mon- 
achism, and others, Protestants as well as Catholics, have 
thought, not without some show of reason, to make an excep- 
tion in favor of nunneries ;* but the state of public opinion, 
and the changes which have taken place in society, make it 
necessary even that this should he givenup. Still it was with 
extreme regret and mortification that we had occasion to record 
the outrage referred to above: not merely because it was an 
act of lawless violence, but because it partook, to a-certain 
extent, of the nature of religious persecution ; and this is not 
only abhorrent to our principles and feelings, but invariably 
has the effect, however it may seem to succeed for a time, (if 
it does not amount to instant and absolute extirpation,) ulti- 
mately to promote the very cause which it is called in to 
check or suppress. Notwithstanding all that has been said 





* Commenting on the dissolution of the religious houses in England, 
the historian observes: “There appeared also a gréat difference be- 
tween the case of nuns and that of friars ; and the one institution 
might be laudable, while the other was exposed to great blame. The 
males of all ranks, if endowed with industry, might be of service to 
the public ; and none of them could want employment suited to his 
station and capacity. But a woman of family who failed of a settle- 
ment in the married state, an accident to which such persons were 
more liable than women of lower station, had really no rank she prop- 
erly filled ; and a convent was a retreat, both honorable and agreeable, 
from the inutility and often want, which attended her situation.” — 
Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV. p. 156. Pope also in his Eloisa 
to Abelard, sings the blessedness of the “ vestal’s lot.” 


‘‘ How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot : 
Eternal sunshine of,the spotless mind ! 
Each prayer accepted, and each wish resigned ; 
Labor and rest, that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ; 
Desires composed, affections ever even ; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven. 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 
For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing ; 
To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
And melts in visions of eternal day.” 
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about a “ foreign conspiracy against the liberties of the United 
States,” it will yet be found, we suspect, that the reaction, oc- 
casioned by the spirit manifested in this country against the 
Catholics, will do more to establish Catholicism here, a thou- 
sand times over, than his Excellency Prince Metternich, or the 
St. Leopold Foundation. 

On the other hand, the Catholics and their friends entirely 
mistake or misrepresent the movement, if they would make it 
to be irreconcilable with a love of religious liberty, even on 
the part of a large proportion of the rioters themselves. The 
biographer of St. Theresa, that pink and paragon of recluses, 
tells us, that “at Toledo a young woman, who had gained a 
reputation of virtue, petitioned to be admitted to the habit, but 
added: ‘1 will bring with me my Bible.’ ‘What!’ said the 
saint, ‘your Bible ?) Do notcome to us. We are poor wom- 
en, who know nothing but how to spin, and to do what we are 
bid.’””* From anecdotes like this a very unfavorable opinion 
has been formed by Protestants and by many Catholics of the 
slavish spirit pervading monastic institutions, which, in this par- 
ticular instance, was aggravated by a growing and morbid jeal- 
ousy in the community of all secret institutions, and by rumors, 
current and generally accredited though unfounded, of mys- 
terious abominations practised at Mount Benedict under the 
cover of darkness, and of the actual constraint and duress in 
which one or more of the inmates were at that moment un- 
righteously and illegally held. Under these circumstances is 
it not conceivable that the mob, so far as religion, or delib- 
eration of any kind, was at all concerned in the matter, believed 
themselves to be doing the work, not of inquisitors but deliv- 
erers ? One lesson, however, we hope will be gathered from 
this untoward event,—a lesson of great importance in these 
times of ultraism, and of a disposition to suppress wltratsm by 
violent measures. We hope it will come to be undersood, 
that they who exasperate and inflame the passions of the peo- 
ple on any subject, until it passes their power to restrain or 
regulate them, are responsible for the consequences before the 
bar of public opinion, and the bar of God. Ep. 





* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, Vol. X. p. 366. 
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Art. IV.— A Memoir of James Jackson, Jr., M. D. With 
Extracts from his Letters to his Father; and Medical 
Cases, collected by him. By James Jackson, M. D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in Harvard 
University ; and Physician of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Boston. 1835. 8vo. pp. 444. 


Tuts book has not been published, but printed only for pri- 
vate distribution ; and we should not have thought ourselves 
at liberty to make it the subject of an article without the per- 
mission of the author, which we have solicited and obtained. 
We were ourselves strongly affected by the reading of the 
Memoir,— though the writer of this article had not the pleas- 
ure of personally knowing the subject of it, —and we believed 
that we could hardly render a better service to the communi- 
ty than by contributing to make some of its characteristics 
more generally known. It is a beautiful, simple, true exhibi- 
tion of moral worth, of correct sentiments and principles of 
action, of parental and filial confidence and friendship, of the 
generous ardor of a young man giving himself up without 
reserve to the duties which he regarded as assigned to him 
by Providence, and of the religious composure and self- 
command, with which a parent, fully sensible of the extent of 
his deprivation, can yet retrace the virtues of such a son, in the 
trust that he has only resigned them to the keeping of God. 
From much that appears around us, it affords relief and en- 
couragement to turn to such examples of private and domestic 
virtue, to contemplate those rich veins of worth running be- 
low the surface, which, as inthe present case, are occasionally 
laid open to view, and to recollect, that, whatever evils may 
exist in our community, it still produces such parents and such 
sons. 

To young men, especially of the two professions, the medical 
and the clerical, in which the possession or the want of ability, 
extensive and correct knowledge, skill, and faithfulness, most 
affect the well-being of others, this Memoir affords an admira- 
ble lesson. No right-minded young man can read it without 
such sympathy, as will excite him to more strenuous exertions. 
Very glad should we be to believe, that those who have cho- 
sen the profession of clergymen were in general possessed with 
as strong a feeling, as the young physician whose loss our 
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society deplores, of the necessity of thorough, well-directed 
study, of intellectual preparation for their duties, and with an 
equal sense of the uncertainty and worthlessness of superficial 
information and merely traditionary opinions. ‘There is great 
deficiency without doubt in both professions ; and so far as a 
single example may tend to correct it, none can do so more 
effectually than that here presented. 

A large proportion of the most religious books are not of 
the number of those which assume that name. On the con- 
trary, of books called religious, very many are founded upon 
false conceptions of our nature, of the religious character, of 
our duties and trials, of the world actually existing around us 
of life and death. We are presented with views so partial, 
distorted, and exaggerated, that the religious man of the au- 
thor’s imagination becomes a being at once impossible and 
displeasing, very unlike the good, who are to be found in the 
real intercourse of the world. The most religious books, 
whether they bear that name or not, are those which impress us 
most deeply with a feeling of our responsibilities in the common 
offices of life; of the unending nature of moral and intellectual 
improvement ; ; of the instability of our present form of being, 
and the certainty of higher modes of existence ; of the im- 
perishable character of all true excellence ; of the deep remem- 
brances and intimate affections that connect us with the world 
to come, by ties as real as those which bind us to the present ; 
of the efficacy of the principles and dispositions, founded on 
a belief of the moral nature of God, and the immortality of 
those we love, as well as our own, to give moral power, to 
animate and console ; and of the worth of those sympathies, 
which unite us with the friends whom God has made near to 
us, with whatever can enjoy or suffer, and with Him who is 
the source, strength, and hope of all goodness and love. The 
influence of the Memoir before us we regard as truly religious. 

But we ought rather to occupy the limits within which we 
are confined, by extracts from the Memoir itself, than by our 
own remarks. It begins thus ;— 


“The following pages contain a memoir of the life of my late 
son, James Jackson, Junior, M. D., with extracts from his letters, 
and a selection from the medical cases collected by him, princi- 
pally in Paris. I have been induced to print these cases by the 
solicitation of those, who knew how he had collected them. I 
have been induced to write the memoir in consequence of the sug- 
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gestion of those who knew something of him, and whose opinions 
I respect. In some points the task has been grateful to me; sad, 
though it may seem, for a father. I thank God, that I have been 
able to maintain my cheerfulness, and to attend to the common 
occupations of life, since the deplorable loss which I suffered in 
his departure from this world. But every hour has he been in my 
mind. In every occupation, in almost every conversation, however 
little others could see the connexion, his image has been before 
me. It has been a beautiful image, and has not checked any 
pleasure, nor even any gayety, in which I thought he could have 
joined. 

“Under any circumstances I might seem an improper person to 
give his history, and my statements may be deemed scarcely wor- 
thy of credit. Who will believe that I shall be impartial? I can 
say, however, that I would not willingly be guilty of exaggeration, 
if it were only from a respect to the love of truth, which formed 
the most distinguishing trait in his character. He loved me as 
few sons love their fathers. Of this I have had ample and con- 
stant proofs. But he loved truth better, and would not subscribe 
to any opinion because it was mine, though he was quite willing, 
in his conduct, to submit to my direction and control. 

* But if I draw a fancy picture, while I design to paint the 
character of my son, if that presents a young man who devoted 
his time most assiduously to the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
who cultivated at the same time his best moral affections, and 
acted from the highest love of virtue, and who thereby secured the 
friendship of the wise and good, the fiction at least may have some 
good influence on the young and inexperienced. At least it may 
lead them to reflect on the immutable connexion between virtue 
and happiness. 

“The subject of this story was not indeed rewarded by long 
life. But in this age will it be maintained that long life is the 
greatest of blessings? ‘This is a topic on which I shall not en- 
large ; but I will only say for myself, which I do most sincerely, 
that I would not have added a year to my son’s life by an habitual 
and allowed indulgence in a single vice. 

“The history of my son’s life is very simple, and it may be told 
very briefly. He was born on the 15th January, 1810, was gradu- 
ated at the University in Cambridge in 1828, and then engaged in 
the study of medicine. This he did under my direction and as 
my pupil. He continued as such till the April of 1831, and during 
this time he attended the medical lectures of our University, and 
saw the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital. In the 
spring, 1831, he went to Paris, where he arrived in “May, and re- 
mained till July, 1833, except during a visit of six months to 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the spring and summer of 1832. He 
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reached home at the end of the summer, 1833, and was graduated 
as Doctor of Medicine in our University in February, 1834. He 
was now prepared to engage in practice, and took rooms for him- 
self in Franklin-Place. He was thus brought to the starting-place 
of active life, and under circumstances the most flattering and the 
most grateful, when he was arrested in his course. Exactly at 
this point he was arrested. His arrangements being made, he 
sent an advertisement to the public papers, which appeared on the 
5th of March, and on that day he was taken sick, so as to lodge 
at my house, instead of occupying the rooms which he had just 
announced as his residence. ‘This sickness was his last, and he 
died on the 27th of the same month, being in his 25th year.” — 


pp. 3-5. 


After this general account, the author of the Memoir pro- 
ceeds to enter into the details of the life of his son. Asa 
boy he was lively, social, goodhumored and generous. “ His 
schoolmaster loved him; but had to punish him continually 
for the sin of laughing, of which he could not break him how- 
ever.” 


“Once, when a little boy, he had kept at the head of his class 
for two or three days, and then a younger boy got above him. I 
reproached him for permitting this. But he said, with great nai- 
veté, that the other boy ‘ought to be at the head sometimes.’ I 
hardly gave him credit at the moment for this generous wish for 
the gratification of his rival, but his companions in later life will 
agree with me in believing, that it was the result of that interest 
in the happiness of others, which he manifested more and more 
strongly as long as he lived.” — p. 7 


At College, the routine of studies did not fix his attention. 
‘¢ He never attained a distinguished rank in his class by ex- 
act attention to his collegiate duties ;’’ yet, what is not incon- 
sistent with the fact, he “was really storing his mind with 
valuable knowledge.” Immediately upon leaving College, he 
entered with uncommon ardor upon his professional studies. 
We must pass over the particulars of his assiduity and success 
while he remained in this country. When just past twenty- 
one years of age, he went to complete his education at Paris. 
The Memoir furnishes us with an extract from a letter of his 
father written upon this occasion, and with his reply. It will 
be recollected that we are giving an account of a book not 
generally accessible, and we cannot better occupy our pages 
than by quoting both. 
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“ Extract from my Letter to him, April 9, 1831. 


**¢T look forward with sanguine hopes of benefit from the oppor- 
tunities you will have. I feel satisfied that you will not omit to 
avail yourself of them. It is this hope of benefit to you which 
reconciles me to your absence, for I have already begun to look to 
you as my most interesting companion for the remainder of my 
days. As to the hazards to which you are exposed, I certainly do 
not disregard them; yet I shall not allow a regard to them to 
make me unhappy. At least, 1 think so now. There is a risk of 
life, — and it would indeed alter the aspect of my future days, ifI 
did not hope to have you by my side, and to leave you behind me 
in this world. But this is the smallest risk by far. Whether we 

pass a few short years together in this world is comparatively of lit- 
tle consequence. Whether we meet in a better world is of im- 
measurable importance. This depends on ourselves;—on the 
strict regard to morality which we both maintain ; — a morality in 
Dr. Holyoke’s sense, which includes piety,—a regard to our 
Maker, as well as to ourselves and fellow-men. Now I am not in- 
sensible to the temptations, to which young and old are exposed in 
Paris and London. I can think of them till I tremble. But my 
trembling is stilled by the confidence I place in you. This confi- 
dence is sincere and strong. It is not unlimited, but it is as great 
as it can be in any young man. I know that your fondness for 
society, arising from the best feelings, is very strong; but I feel 
assured that you know how to control it, — and that your princi- 
ples are strong and of the best kind. I shall not therefore allow 
myself to be anxious; and it is more to tell you this, than to insin- 
uate any cautions, that I have been led into this long statement of 
my views and feelings. In temptation, I think you will first think 
of home, — and then cast your eyes higher, to the home we all ul- 
timately hope for, and to the Father who is better than any earthly 
parent. I referred to the dangers of society ;—-I wish to add, 
that among men of the world, and I may say such gentlemen as a 
traveller meets, there is a sort of presumption conveyed in conver- 
sation, that no one feels bound very strictly by the rules of moral- 
ity. Now one need not turn knight-errant, nor missionary, to beat 
down the obnoxious principles thus indirectly maintained. But, 
on the other hand, I have never found any society, in which I 
needed to remain, in which a gentleman was bound to assent to 
such principles, or in which he might not declare his dissent from 
them, when he was compelled to speak of them directly. In short, 
a man never loses, but almost always gains with the worst men, by 
pursuing an honorable and virtuous course. ‘The share of reputa- 
tion, which you have yourself gained, while leading a quiet and, 
you may almost say, a secluded life, shows you that a man gains 
reputation fully in proportion to his merits. ‘Some persons must 
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see your course, and by them, even while they do not think of do- 
ing so, it is published and fixes your character. Not that a regard 
to character is the highest motive to action, but I was led to speak 
of it in another view, viz. that a regard to it in the eyes of those 
about you, need not lead you to make sacrifices to their vices and 
follies.’ 

“The letter from which the foregoing extract is made, reached 
my son in New York, on his arrival there, after sailing upon the 
Hudson, and visiting the Trenton Falls. In his reply, of which 
the greater part follows, he refers to the scenes, in which his mind 
had been delightfully engaged. 


“¢ New York, April 15, 1831. 
“¢My Dear Fatuer, 


“«« My heart beats, and my eyes fill, and my hopes are bright- 
ened, and my resolutions are strengthened, as I advance in read- 
ing your kind letter of affection and advice. Be assured I will 
not neglect the opportunities which I am about to enjoy. My 
constant prayer is to God, that he will give me strength, moral and 
mental, to improve them to the utmost. I have already, some time 
since, said to you, that, were it not that I may with every reason 
expect to be in your society and under your guidance again on my 
return, I would on no account visit Europe. I feel and know that 
my opportunities for improvement during any two years, which I 
shall be absent, would be much greater at home than any I can 
obtain abroad ; — but both have their peculiar advantages, and, 
trusting in the mercy and providence of God, who has already 
poured upon me so many blessings, [ feel a confident hope that I 
may enjoy both without foregoing ‘either. 

*«* You next speak, my dear father, of the temptations abroad to 
young men. I, too, can and do think, and have oftentimes thought 
of them, till I tremble. I feel myself to be weak, weaker than I 
should be. I am not phlegmatic ;—I have not yet learned to be 
master of myself ;— I am yet, too often, much too often, the slave 
of circumstances. I feel that this isto be the toil and study of 
my life, to become master of myself. I am learning each day, 
more and more, that it is the education of the immortal part, which 
should and must demand man’s most serious and untiring atten- 
tion. I begin to feel too, that it is his highest happiness to culti- 
vate it. I see the difliculties with which I must contend, and I 
feel deeply conscious of my moral weakness ; — but again, I feel a 
sort of confidence in remembering that the Creator has given to 
man strength to resist all moral evil, and in hoping and praying 
that he will enable me to exert it. The future, with all, especially 
with a young man, is uncertain ; — but for all that is important it is 
in our hands ; — an awful responsibility, indeed, but yet ennobling 
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and encouraging. One thought is most cheering, — we may de- 
pend upon it with security, — in the right conduct of the future, 
we have the certain aid and assistance of our all-powerful and be- 
nevolent Father, who will point us to the right path and safely 
conduct us over it, however rugged, if we will but open our eyes 
to see, and our hearts to accept, instead of blindly refusing his kind 
offers. My dear father, this is no affectation ; — it is no unmean- 
ing rhapsody ; — my mind for some time has been becoming more 
and more convinced of the essential importance of these subjects, 
and I promise you the last week has not been spent in vain ; — 
not only has my mind been improving ;— my heart too is better 
for what I have seen; — it is good for me to have been the spec- 
tator of these majestic works of the Deity in the natural world 
around us. My heart has been warmed with a sense of his’ benevo- 
lence, and my mind opened anew and more strongly, to a convic- 
tion of his power and greatness. 

“<Tn anticipating my future career in life, my mind is filled 
with what? 1 can tell you, for I have spent much time during the 
last three months, in a serious consideration of the subject, and 
feel that I have arrived at somewhat more definite views than I 
had previously entertained. I would divide all the objects of my 
aim and efforts into two classes, —the essentials and the desira- 
bles ;— and in a few words they are these. Among the first, are 
a moral character, in the fullest acceptation of the term; or in 
other words a life of virtue, so spent as shall be acceptable to God, 
and render me fit to enjoy the blessings of the virtuous; an hon- 
orable and useful exercise of my profession ; — these two will per- 
haps include the only remaining essential, viz. such a situation in 
society, as to p.operty, respectability, and so forth, as every young 
man brought up, as I have been, feels it his duty to expect and 
provide for, 

***¢ Among the second, I would reckon the pleasures of social 
life, a handsome and independent property, and a high profession- 
al reputation. ‘The time has been, and that not very long since, 
when I looked upon this last as the most important of all. But I 
am now wiser. I have not ceased to value this abstractedly as 
much as before ; but its relative place among the objects of my 
desire is changed, — I trust irrevocably changed. 

“*¢Qne word more on this subject and I have done. You say 
it is rather to express your confidence in my principles, than to 
insinuate any cautions, that you have written me so fully on this 
subject. Trust not too much in my principles. At this moment 
they are as firm and as virtuous as I could wish; but I have told 
you that I am weak, and have yet to learn the severe lesson of 
self-denial. For your own comfort and happiness believe me 
strong if you will; but for my good, believe me weak. It is my 
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sincere wish and desire, I may almost say command, (for in such 
matters the child may command the parent,) that you will often 
remind me in your letters of the temptations to which | am ex- 
posed, and the incentives to avoid them. Do not think that I am 
writing words which mean nothing. It had been my attention for 
some weeks past to write to you, before I left the country, on this 
very subject; to request your direct and constant aid in the preser- 
vation and improvement of my moral character. I hope that you 
will read and understand this request literally ; as much so as any 
I ever made for a book to improve my mind, or a dollar to clothe 
my body. One duty yet remains, — a cheerful and a pleasant one 
and yet one which I can perform but too inadequately ; — it is to 
express my gratitude to you; to express to you all that I feel 
would be impossible ;—- perhaps also it would be unnecessary, as 
you must know it already. It might have been expressed more 
fully, and most becomingly in the actions of my past life; but it 
has not been. No mode is now left me, but by words and my 
future conduct. No words that I can use, can ever exhibit to you 
my real feelings; and for my future conduct I fear, yet hope. The 
duties of a parent to his child, which your approving conscience 
must tell you in more audible tones than I can utter, have been by 
you most strictly exercised, call for a correspondent gratitude from 
the child, none the less because they are the duties of his parent. 
But in my case, there is something more than this. Though I love 
to dwell upon the relation, which exists between us, and the cir- 
cumstances, and scenes, and events, which have arisen from that 
relation ; yet I have sometimes taken another view of the subject. 
I have considered the relation of parent and child as adventitious 
or accidental; —I have looked upon you and myself as two beings 
whom God has placed upon this earth, and whom accident had 
brought together ; I have then thought of how much I was indebted 
to you for all the principles, and knowledge, and powers that I pos- 
sess ;— but, my dear father, [ will stop. You see what is in my 
mind,—I have been writing you, till I am getting too much excited ; 
— but it is a holy excitement and will dome good. My prayer is 
to God, that we may meet again in this world, but I know it is un- 
certain ; ; my prayer and efforts too are and shall be, that my life 
may be so spent as to meet you in another world, if not in this, 
which may God in his infinite mercy grant.’ ”’ — pp. 11-17. 


These letters require no comment. They speak directly 
to the heart of every parent and child. 

The subject of this Memoir was excited to greater ardor, if 
that were possible, in his professional studies by the new means 
of improvement afforded him at Paris, and the new views of 
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the science of medicine which opened upon him. He par- 
ticularly attached himself to the instructions of M. Andral and 
M. Louis. By both he was treated with great attention and 
kindness ; and between M. Louis and himself there “ grew 
up a friendship of no common kind ;”’ as is evidenced by the 
letters of M. Louis as well as his own, published in this vol- 
ume. 

That gentleman has gained a distinguished name by his 
new method of observing the phenomena and studying the 
causes of disease ; and as Dr. Jackson jr. entered with zeal 
into his views, and promised to be among his most eminent 
disciples, we quote the following passages from an account of 
this new method given in a note to the Memoir. 


‘“‘M. Louis has not brought forward a new system of medicine ; 
he has only proposed and pursued a new method in prosecuting the 
study of medicine. This is nothing else-than the method of in- 
duction, the method of Bacon, so much vaunted and yet so little 
regarded. But, if so, where is the novelty? If any one, after pa- 
tiently studying and practising the method proposed by M. Louis, 
denies the novelty of it, I will not dispute with him a moment. 
Perhaps he will then agree with me, that it is a novelty to pursue 
the method of Bacon thoroughly and truly in the study of medi- 
cine; though it is not new to talk of it and to laud it. 

‘* A little history of one part of M. Louis’s life will throw some 
light on this subject. ‘This gentleman went abroad, and I believe 
had some appointment in Russia, after he had gone through the 
usual course of professional education. Returning to France at 
the age of thirty-two, he was about to engage in private practice. 
He was then led to examine anew the state of the science of medi- 
cine, and was dissatisfied with it. He now decided to abandon the 
thoughts of practice for a time, and to devote himself to observa- 
tion ; that is, to the study of disease as it actually presents itself. 
With this view he went into the hospital la Charité in Paris, and 
followed the practice of M. Chomel, now a physician at the Hotel 
Dieu and Professor of Clinical Medicine, and highly esteemed as 
an author. M. Louis passed nearly seven years in studying medi- 
cine in this way. The first part of this time he was learning how 
to make observations. When he thought he had attained this art, 
he threw away, as I have understood, the notes he had already col- 
lected, and began anew to accumulate exact observations of the 
phenomena presented by the sick, and of those derived from an 
examination after death in the fatal cases. In this course of ob- 
servations he did not make a selection of cases, but took them as 
they were presented, indiscriminately. He was not in a hurry to 
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make deductions from his cases, satisfied that he was gathering the 
materials, from which truth would ultimately be elicited. He was 
only careful that his observations should be correct, and had not 
any general principles or doctrines, for which he sought support or 
confirmation. 

** To estimate the value of his observations, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the plan on which he collected them. First, then, he as- 
certained when the patient under his examination began to be dis- 
eased. Not satisfied with vague answers, he went back to the pe- 
riod, when the patient enjoyed his usual health; and he also en- 
deavoured to learn, whether that usual health had been firm, or in 
any respect infirm. He noted also the age, occupation, residence, 
and manner of living of the patient; likewise any accidents which 
occurred, and which might have influenced the disease then affect- 
ing him. He ascertained also, as much as possible, the diseases 
which had occurred in the family of his patient. Secondly, he in- 
quired into the present disease, ascertaining not only what symp- 
toms had marked its commencement, but those which had been 
subsequently developed, and the order of their occurrence ; and 
recording those which might not seem to be connected with the 
principal disease, as well as those which were so connected ; also, 
measuring the degree or violence of each symptom, with as much 
accuracy as the case would admit. ‘Thirdly, he noted the actual 
phenomena present at his examination, depending for this not only 
on the statement of the patient, but on his own senses, his eyes, 
his ears, and his hands. Under this and the preceding head, he 
was not satisfied with noting the functions in which the patient 
complained of disorder, but examined carefully as to all the func- 
tions, recording their state as being healthy or otherwise, and even 
noticing the absence of symptoms, ‘which might bear on the diagno- 
sis. Thus all secondary diseases, and those which accidentally co- 
existed with the principal malady, were brought under his view. 
Fourthly, he continued to watch his patient from day to day, carefully 
recording all the changes which occurred in him, till his restoration 
to health or his decease. Fifthly, in the fatal cases he exercised the 
same scrupulous care in examining the dead, as he had in regard 
to the living subject. Prepared by a minute acquaintance with 
anatomy, and familiar with the changes wrought by disease, he 
looked not only at the parts where the principal disorder was man- 
ifested, but at all the organs. His notes did not state opinions, but 
facts. He recorded, in regard to each part which was not quite 
healthy in its appearance, the changes in color, consistence, firm- 
ness, thickness, &&c.; not contenting himself with saying, that a 
part was inflamed, or was cancerous, or with the use of any gene- 
ral but indefinite terms.” 
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“Tt was only when he had accumulated a great mass of cases, 
that M. Louis began to deduce from them any general principles, 
He then arranged the facts he had collected in a tabular form, so 
as to faciltate a comparison of them. How much labor this re- 
quired will be in some measure conceived, when I state that, while 
going through one class of his observations, those, I believe, which 
relate to acute diseases, he retired to a distance from Paris, and 
occupied ten months in making out his tables. This statement is, 
I believe, substantially if not precisely correct. 

‘ Let the reader conceive of these tables, drawn out with accu- 
racy, having columns devoted, with proper discrimination, to each 
function and to its various derangements, as manifested during life, 
and to each organ and its lesions, as ascertained after death; let 
him then go to these tables and inquire, under what circumstances 
certain signs of disease arise, and with what pathological changes 
in the dead body they are found to correspond ; let him ask, under 
what circumstances certain morbid changes of structure occur, 
and with what symptoms they are found to be connected; he 


may find the answers, and he may obtain them numerically.” — 
pp. 59 - 63. 


These general statements are further illustrated in the note ; 
and examples are given of the facts that have been establish- 
ed by this more accurate and philosophical mode of observa- 
tion. It seemed proper to give some account of it, as Dr. 
Jackson, jr., without doubt, did much, in the circle in this 
country with which he was immediately connected, to direct 
the attention of other physicians to the subject. M. Louis 
wrote to his father, urging that he should be allowed to de- 
vote some years after his return to Boston merely to ‘ med- 
ical observation.” His letter is given, together with the an- 
swer of Dr. Jackson, sen’r., assigning his reasons for not as- 
senting to the proposal. 

While the subject of this Memoir was residing at Paris, 
the irruption of the cholera into that city afforded a new op- 
portunity for the exhibition for his moral and intellectual 
character. The heroism, sometimes demanded of the medi- 
cal profession, that leads one calmly to expose himself to 
death, under the action of no false stimulants, to save, not de- 
stroy, the lives of others, is of a far higher character than 
that ordinarily displayed on the field of battle. 


“The period of the epidemic cholera in Paris was one of the 
greatest interest and of the greatest anxiety to the subject of this 
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memoir. Until the end of the winter 1831 —2, the accounts which 
we had received in this country of the cholera in Europe, were of 
the most alarming character. We knew that, arising many years 
previously in the hot climates of Asia, this deadly malady had 
passed in a north-west direction into the coldest regions of Europe, 
aud was thence extending itself over that quarter of the globe. 

Why it thus spread, and whether it was propagated by contagion, 

many persons were ready to decide upon general principles ; but 
precise facts, on which to form a decision, were not yet furnished. 

One thing was certain, that it affected great numbers wherever it 
went, and proved fatal to a large proportion of those affected. Re- 
garding my son as comparatively without friends in a foreign coun- 
try, not then knowing the kind feelings already entertained for him 
by those most capable of taking care of him, I wrote to him ur- 
gently, to fly before this plague, and even to leave Europe, should 
the disease invade at once France and Great Britain. Such letters, 
and such only, had he received on this subject, when the disease 
appeared in Paris, in the last days of March. It had already been 
introduced into England, but had there been comparatively limited 
in its extension. In Paris, it extended at once to very large num- 
bers, and assumed within one week the most terrific aspect; such 
as to excite within that short period the most outrageous mobs, un- 
der a belief that the poorer classes had been designedly poisoned. 
On the sudden outbreak of this most alarming disease, my son’s 
mind was exercised in the most distressing manner. The follow- 
ing extract from his letter of April 8th, which will be given in full 
among his letters, will describe his feelings, and give the result to 
which he was brought in this dilemma. 

***]T almost weep to write you again from Paris. It is now the 
first moment of my life, that I have heen placed between two du- 
ties, each strong, each binding, and where my difficulty is to de- 
cide which is the most so. But I have decided, —as I know, 
against your wishes. God grant that circumstances may be such 
that you shall accord with me, when the time is passed. A medi- 
cal man has his duties ;—I am a boy in medicine ; — granted. 
But I am like the other Americans here about me. An opportuni- 
ty is offered us of studying a disease, which will probably visit our 
hitherto untouched country. Were the disease about you, would 
you fly? You could not, for the public would look to you. You 
would not, for your sense of duty would prevent you. I am, ina 
measure, in the same condition.’ 

“The moment was a fearful one, most assuredly. The mortali- 
ty in Paris rose to eight hundred a day, within three weeks from the 
first appearance of the disease. It was in the Hétel Dieu my son 
first saw the victims of it in any number, and the emphatic words 
in which he described it were nearly the same, as were often used 
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by others. ‘The disease is death;’ he said, ‘truly, at Hotel Dieu, 
where I have seen fifty and more in a ward, it is almost like walk- 
ing through an autopsy room; in many, nothing but the act of 
respiration shows that life still exists. It is truly awful.” — 


pp. 24-26. 


While he remained in Paris during the prevalence of this 
frightful disease, he gave up his whole time to its study. Re- 
tiring to England about the last of April, he there digested 
his observations upon sixty of the cases which he had exam- 
ined, of which thirty were favorable and thirty fatal in their 
termination. ‘The manuscript was forwarded to his father 
and published in this country. ‘I am_ willing to refer to the 
book,” says his father, “in support of the praise which I 
have ventured to give tomy own son.” Werefrain from quot- 
ing the further apparently very impartial remarks which are 
made concerning it. | 

He remained for some time in England, and then having re- 
turned to Paris, quitted it finally in July, 1833. On the 23d 
of August he again landed on his native shores ;—to give 
momentary pleasure to a large circle of friends ; to afford them 
evidence that his character was what it had appeared to be ; 
and to die. He was attacked by our autumnal fever in a very 
severe form just two months after his arrival. At the end of 
three months he seemed to have regained his health. But in 
February he had some recurrence of a diarrhoea which had 
afflicted him in France. ‘The disease, which was at first re- 
garded as of little importance, assumed the character of a se- 
vere dysentery ; and the event should be told only in the 
words of his father. 


‘Under this disease he suffered much and struggled hard, re- 
taining his firmness of mind, and fully aware of the uncertainty of 
its issue. He was severely sick about three weeks, but after the 
first fortnight, I regarded him as safe. The dysenteric affection 
was Clearly subsiding, and he recovered some appetite, though still 
very weak. Suddenly a change occurred, of which the cause was 
latent ; the prostration was extreme; his mind gave way, and in less 
than two days and a half he ceased to breathe. In his last hours, his 
mind, amidst many wandering thoughts, appeared to get momen- 
tary glimpses of his real situation. He did not seem to shrink 
from the view, but was unable to keep it before him from failure in 
his physical strength. In one of these moments he said very dis- 
tinctly and solemnly, ‘God, pardon me.’ That he had sins which 
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called for this petition at all times, there isno doubt. That he was 
deeply sensible of his own frailties and imperfections I well knew, 
for no son was ever more frank than he was in communications to 
a father. ‘That the prayer from a heart like his, not now uttered 
for the first time, was freely granted, it was impossible for me to 
doubt. His own humble penitence was highly proper. But for 
me, there was no fear that he would find any thing but bliss in the 
new state of existence, into which my mind seemed almost capable 
of following him ; almost, of seeing his admission. It was for my 
own loss, for that of my ‘household, I had to grieve. And that 
grief, sincere as it was, found solace from the first in the delightful 
recollections his life had left on my mind. These recollections 
have constantly hung about it, and how gratefnl they have been 
may be seen by what I have transcribed in the preceding pages.” 
— pp. 42, 43. 


The remaining pages of the Memoir are principally occu- 
pied by a general view of the character of its subject, admira- 
ble for its calmness of style and evident freedom from exagge- 
ration. ‘The whole Memoir indeed is distinguished by that 
simplicity and truth of thought and expression, which are the 
only foundation of all that produces a permanent effect in 
writing. It concludes thus. 


“With such characteristics as I have attributed to my son, he 
seemed calculated to be highly useful in the world. I never antici- 
pated that he would have a commanding influence in society, but 
I did think that he would have an agreeable and useful influence. 
Why he should have been permitted to go so far, to give blossoms 
of so fair a promise and of so sweet a flavor, and just then be cut 
down, is not for us to say. It is one of those events, which show 
us that we know very little of the designs of our own being, at 
least while we regard this world only. I do not consider it as sin- 
gular, because to me it was so afflictive; because I was disap- 
pointed of the most cherished hopes, just when I was almost ready 
to think my life well spent in having learned how to educate one, 
who could be much more useful than I had ever been. I need not 
look far from home to find those, who suffered in like manner, al- 
most at the same moment. ‘The instance is not singular; and be- 
cause it is not, we must infer that the end of our existence is not 
merely to be useful in this world; and we must be comforted by 
the assurance that a good life, however short, is the great blessing 
which alone should satisfy all our desires, as respects our children. 
Almost unnatural, it may seem, at least against the ordinary course 
of nature, for a father thus to erect a monument for his son. But 
surely he should be solaced, if the life of his son has furnished at 
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once the solid materials for its erection, and flowers for its orna- 
ment.”’ — pp. 53, 54. 


We should be doing injustice to our readers if we were to at- 
tempt to deepen the impression, which the extracts we have 
given are of acharacter to produce. But we may state one train 
of sentiment which the reading of this Memoir has awakened in 
our minds. It is strikingly adapted to strengthen the feeling, 
which is a different thing from the conviction, of the reality of 
death ; and todivest it at thesame time of all those false terrors 
that commonly accompany it. In the natural course of things, 
as we advance in life, unless the discipline of God has been lost 
upon us, our connexions with this world are weakening, and 
those with the future growing more numerous and intimate. 
Objects of our dearest love, who were an essential part of all 
our hopes and cares, have been removed to a better state of 
being, while we are left behind. We have seen the vigor of 
early manhood and the beauty of female loveliness disappear 
from among us, and felt deeply what a void was produced by 
their passing away. ‘The aspect of life has changed; we 
have ourselves died in part ; and we cannot avoid recollecting, 
that soon, God only knows how soon, we too shall go, 


‘‘ Even where weak infancy, and timorous age, 
And maiden fearfulness, have gone before us.” 


Could our individual lives be prolonged in the enjoyment 
of health and strength, with what indifference, in the second 
century of this-mode of being, should we regard all its ordina- 
ry concerns and pleasures? What heart-worn, desolate be- 
ings should we become? All around us has the stamp of 
change and mortality upon it. It is this, if we may be al- 
lowed again to borrow the language of poetry, which 


‘* gives to the flute-notes an undertone, 
To the rose a coloring not its own.” 


But we have no just conceptions of death, when we regard it 
as the termination of all present things, and see nothing be- 
yond but some indistinct and half-terrific vision of great en- 
joyment or great suffering, the one or the other not being con- 
ceived of, as the natural result of the laws of God’s moral 
government, such as we see them operating in this world, but 
viewed as the effect of some immediate act of his will. It is 
only when we carry forward, in imagination, into the future 
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life, the affections, the permanent interests, the pursuits worthy 
of an immortal being, the high hopes and desires of the pres- 
ent, that we have just notions either of that state or of the tran- 
sition to it. A question has been raised, whether we shall there 
recognise our friends. What should we be if we did not ; —so- 
cial as we are in all our virtues ; having scarcely a feeling, even 
a blamable feeling, which regards only ourselves; members of 
each other; with all our recollections and interests, our very 
individuality, as it were, blended with the being of others? 
What consciousness should we have ourselves, deprived of the 
memory of those we have loved? Or what could we enjoy, 
if, retaining their memory, we were separated from them for 
ever? 

The change produced by the transition to the future life, 
we may reasonably believe, will be far less than the change 
which in middle life we have gone through since the period of 
our earlier remembrances. It must, it is true, be more sudden, 
like the voyage which carries us from our native country to 
some distant climate, whose wonders and beauties we had only 
read of and imagined. But when we too arrive in that fu- 
ture world, we shall probably look back, in company with the 
friends who will rejoin us, upon the cares, the interests, and 
the mistakes of the present, somewhat as we now look back 
upon those of our childhood; and almost wonder to find that 
we, with all our consciousness and all our gratified affections, 
are at last in the midst of scenes so strange and so delightful. 

A. N. 


Arr. V.— An Address delivered before the Ministerial 
Conference in Berry Street, May 27, 1835. 


Tue subject assigned to the present Address is, “ The best 
means of bringing our Lay brethren to be more useful in the 
maintenance of Religious Institutions.” The subject, thus 
stated, implies, that greater action on the part of the laity, than 
now exists, is desirable. ‘This may possibly be questioned by 
some, as there are those who appear to think religious institu- 
tions the exclusive charge of the clergy, and any interference 
on the part of other men, to be deprecated. It may not be 


amiss, therefore, to begin with one word in defence of the 
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position here assumed; and only a word can be necessary ; 
for the truth, | suppose, is simply this ;— Religious institu- 
tions must be sustained by laymen, or they cannot exist. 
The clergy have no power to uphold them, except so far as 
the people codperate. In other places, in other days, the 
clergy had authority, property, power, could support them- 
selves, and could compel the aid of others. It is not so now and 
amongst us. Christian institutions are now altogether at the 
mercy of the laity. If the people choose to sustain them, 
they live; and with just that degree of prosperity, which the 
people may allow to them. Otherwise, they perish; and the 
clergy, so far from being able to rescue them from destruction, 
are exposed with them to starvation and ruin. 

There can therefore be no doubt, that it is not barely desir- 
able, but absolutely essential, that our lay brethren take an 
active and prominent part in the concerns of our religious 
institutions. We may be jealous of an undue interference ; 
but better to run the risk of this, from their too great interest, 
than expose ourselves to the deadly calamity, which would 
follow upon their indifference and neglect. We must seek for 
our institutions their fostering and patronizing care ; not, like 
that of the powers and principalities of the old world, to over- 
load and enslave them, but to nourish them to a healthful 
growth, and enable them to meet the emergencies of the 
times. ‘I'he question before us is, by what means they may 
be excited to do this more effectually, than it is now done. 

I do not know that this implies a complaint of any unusual 
remissness at the present time. Such a complaint would not 
be just. Forno one can cast back a thought over the last 
fifteen years, and not perceive a decided augmentation of 
active interest on the part of private Christians. But this 
very increase of action, and the beneficial effects which have 
flowed from it, serve to instruct us concerning the value of 
that action, and to hint to us, what we should not otherwise 
have perceived, how much more yet it must be in their power 
to accomplish. We have learned how the power of the min- 
istry is augmented, when there is enlisted, in cooperation with 
it, the power of ardent and devoted minds in other walks of 
life; and we thence learn to anticipate the most beneficial 
results from their more general and extensive action. The 
question is, how shall they be excited to this action? how 
shall they be brought to do all which they may do, for the 
prosperity and advancement of our institutions ? 
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Before offering the direct reply to this question, there is the 
previous inquiry, What is it, specifically, which they are able 
to do, and in which it is desirable that they should be en- 
gaged ? 

Here I remark, first, that their office is distinct from that of 
the ministry ;—— any attempt to introduce them to the peculiar 
functions of the ministry, would tend to the overthrow rather 
than the strengthening of the institutions, which, by the con- 
stitution of Christianity and the usages of the Church, are 
committed to a separate order of men. 

I remark, again, that there are yet some offices of teaching 
and spiritual counsel, i in which they may appropriately occupy 
themselves, without at all encroaching on the exclusive prov- 
ince of the Pastor. Such, for example, are the direction and 
instruction of the Sunday School, — which may be thus made 
a nursery of incalculable strength for the cause of religion ; 
such, also, are occasional meetings for mutual conference and 
united devotion, — where private Christians may speak to 
each other of the things that pertain to their peace, and suc- 
cessfully provoke one another to love and good works. ‘These 
and similar operations are to be earnestly encouraged, as 
among the promising means of creating and cherishing that 
state of mind which will find its eratification in supporting the 
institutions of the Gospel. 

Again, what further falls to their part is a generous readi- 
ness to contribute the requisite funds for the support of the 
Gospel in their own society, — for its support in less favored 
parts of the land, —and for all and any well considered and 
feasible projects of philanthropic effort. None of these pro- 
jects can be executed excepting through their means; and 
the degree of success attending them will be wholly in propor- 
tion to their religious charitableness of mind. 

In these particulars their cooperation is not only desirable ; 
it is imperatively necessary ; we see ruin and decay impending 
over our churches, and the shadows of infidelity and heathenism 
stealing over our land, unless the people rise up to these 
works with spirit and power. Jn some points of view, the 
situation and prospects of religion in this land, are appalling. 
The broken condition of our towns and parishes in New Eng- 
land, and the tremendous growth of the Western world, 
threatening to outstrip the tardy pace of all efforts to supply 
it with instruction, are circumstances of fearful interest, 
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which give an overwhelming importance to the present discus- 
sion. What are our friends doing, what can they, ought they, 
do, to keep up the weakened altars of our neighbourhood, and 
to help in furnishing teachers to the unsupplied distance ? 
There are no inquiries of more pressing interest than these. 
Several societies have been so broken by the calamitous divi- 
sions of the times, as to have arrived already at the deplorable 
necessity of suspending the worship of God and the ordinances of 
the Gospel during some part of the year. This is no better, 
in its consequences, than the beginning of a total suspension, 
a deadly indifference, and a final heathenism. Ought this to 
be suffered? Are the churches to look calmly on and see 
this ruin begin, and not make an effort to stay it? Is nobod 

to raise a voice and tell of the evil? Is nobody to lift a finger 
and point to it? Will none rise up to apply a remedy? And 
are all coming generations, in numerous villages, to be left to 
infidelity and paganism, merely because the infelicity of the 
times has made them too poor to obtain a minister? How can 
they believe if they do not hear? How can they hear without 
a preacher? and, situated as they are, how can one preach to 
them except he be sent? We must senpv preachers to those 


places. Our prosperous churches, our wealthy societies, our 


abounding and generous laymen, must feel, more than the 

ever have done, that the preaching the Gospel and the insti- 
tutions of Religion are to be regarded, not only as they con- 
cern themselves, —but as great and general interests, in which 
they are concerned wherever they exist ; that the question is 
no longer, Whether they support the Gospel in their own vil- 
lage ; — it is, Whether they support it 2m thetr country. For 
we may depend upon it, it can be supported in this country 
only by overlooking the limits of parishes and societies, and 
contributing freely to the religious want wherever it exists. 
Some have long ago seen this partially, and have exhibited 
practical illustrations of the good which may be done by this 
mode of viewing the subject. It is well known that there are 
several congregations, happily rejoicing in the light of life, which 
would years ago have been living without Christian instruc- 
tion, had it not been that the Evangelical Missionary Society 
ministered to their aid. And what are the means of this Mis- 
sionary Society? Its funds allow them to distribute nearly a 
thousand dollars a year. This is the fountain from which 
nurture is to be spread over the waste places of this wide land ; 
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—even this, scanty pittance as it is, has been the cause 
that we do not mourn over many altars overthrown and flocks 
scattered. ‘That Society could well expend five thousand 
dollars a year in this way. It ought to have them to spend. 
It ought not to be permitted to spend less. 

Here then is a field of duty, to which our lay brethren 
must be earnestly called. If our portion of the great Chris- 
tian Community, is to do its share toward sustaining and ex- 
tending Christianity in this exposed and growing land, our 
lay brethren must furnish to those who are struggling for 
existence, that, without which their continued existence is 
impossible. I am aware that this will be objected to as a new 
and heavy demand, which cannot be borne amongst the 
multiplying charges of the times. But in the view of those, 
who perceive the serious responsibility under which the times 
place them, it will not be accounted grievous. I have faith to 
believe, that if the earnest call of the united ministry were 
heard, —that if we, brethren, would assume the responsibili- 
ty of ardently, urgently, solemnly, using our rightful influence, 
to press this matter upon their consciences, there is a spirit in 
our congregations to second it with acclamation. When I call 
to mind what they have done for our Theological School, 
what they have done for the American Unitarian Association, 
what for the Seamen’s Chapel, — objects purely religious, 
besides their large and frequent secular charities; when I 
recollect the sacrifices which have been made in Baltimore 
and many other places; the institution of the ‘ ministry at 
large ” in Boston, and the entire support of a similar ministry 
by one congregation in New York; when I remember these 
and other similar facts, I feel assured that our brethren only 
need to have the real necessity of the case truly laid before 
them, to induce them to do whatever may be necessary on 
their part to prevent the inroads of irreligion, through the 
inability of our feebler congregations to support the worship of 
God. New England never can be without Gospel institutions 
in her poorest villages, if the more favored portions of her 
children are kept acquainted with their wants. 

I have alluded also to the vast regions beyond New Eng- 
land. A great work is to be done there. It will demand the 
zeal and fidelity of all the denominations of Christians in the 
older portions of the country to make it certain that that 
important world in the Western valleys shall be furnished with 
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adequate means of Christian instruction. Our denomination 
has its share of that work to perform. We may not dare to 
withhold ourselves from it. A portion of our means, as many 
as can be spared of our ministers, must be sent out to help in 
blessing and training that glorious young giant. Now is the 
time. “Something has already been done. May God bless 
the beginning, and carry it to its completion !— tll, in all the 
advancing villages of that prosperous domain, the seed of life 
shall be planted, to grow as they grow, and expand as they 
extend, and shelter the future millions beneath its capacious 
shade. Now is the time;—and may the Lord of the har- 
vest send forth laborers unto his harvest. 

There can be no doubt, then, as to the magnitude’of the 
interests in which our lay brethren should be engaged ; and 
we return to the inquiry, By what means shall they be brought 
to greater activity in them? 

One of the first things necessary, is a more general and 
hearty union. I do not mean a formal union ; — perhaps 
that would be well ;— but the machinery of external organi- 
zation might be perfect, and yet little approach be made 
toward the accomplishment of the results proposed; it is not 
any form, but a spirit of codperation, which is needful ; and so 
long as we, as a body, shall hold jealously our principle of 
personal independence, so long as we shall be marked by our 
infinite dislike of eventhe semblance of control,—so long it 
will be impossible to hope any thing from a universal and effi- 
cient combination. ‘The associations already existing amongst 
us have always been impeded by this ever-operating check, 
and so salutary, in the main, is this extreme spirit of liberty 
thought to be, that no advantage to be derived from the re- 
straints of organized action, could be thought to compensate 
for the apprehension of fettered consciences and compulsory 
beneficence. 

But there may exist,—there ought to exist,—a spirit of 
hearty union, and a wide, willing, cordial cooperation ; — 
springing from a zealous interest in the same great objects, an 
ardent desire for the success of the same great designs. Just 
in proportion as this mutual interest, this care for each other, 
this desire to help each other, this willingness to work to- 
gether, —shall exist, just in the same proportion will our 
lay brethren be made’ efficient agents for the maintenance of 
religious institutions. 
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In order to this, the social principle must be made active. 
Let various meetings be encouraged within the limits of 
our religious societies, at which the brethren may speak to 
each other on these important subjects, may collect informa- 
tion, gain warmth to each other’s hearts, and incitement to in- 
quiry and exertion. Any one who has had the privilege of 
witnessing the effect of such gatherings on the religious char- 
acter of a people, — especially the life which has been kindled 
by them (not vegetative, but fruit-bearing life,) in the young- 
er portions of a congregation, — will be satisfied that this is a 
suggestion of no equivocal importance ; that this is a measure 
on which no small portion of our hopes must rest. 

In connexion with this may be suggested the circulation of 
books among our people, especially of religious periodical works. 
The press is a great instrument of information and. excite- 
ment. In all departments of knowledge and worldly en- 
terprise, it keeps alive and extends interest and zeal, by keep- 
ing the attention fixed on the discussions which are going for- 
ward and the works which are being performed. Our reli- 
gious periodicals, —whatever objections may be raised against 
their tendency to secularize religion and turn theology into 
politics, — yet incontestably accomplish great good in the man- 
ner just mentioned, — they spread information on all topics of 
religious inquiry and action, and keep alive a constant inter- 
estin them. The good which they thus do, would be far 
greater, if they had a more general circulation, —if they 
were more universally read. The greatest amount of stead- 
fast interest and action may be expected, when our friends 
shall have the same craving to see regularly some religious 
journal, that the merchant has to see his commercial journal ; — 
shall be as discontented without the stated supply of reli- 
gious intelligence and religious discussion, as the politician 
would be if left uninformed concerning the movements of the 
political world and the affairs of state. 

To this point it seems desirable that greater attention be 


given. far more may be done and ought to be done, than is 


now done. In one hundred and seventy congregations it 
would not be unreasonable to demand that there should be five 
thousand subscribers to some one of the more important or 
popular of our religious journals; yet no one of them has 
more than nineteen “hundred subscribers ; and the circulation 
of the most important of them has been much more limited 
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than this. Now when it is considered how much valuable 
matter these works contain, how much time and thought and 
care their publication calls for, how their usefulness depends 
on the extent of their circulation, and how easy it would be 
for the intelligent friends of religion to promote their circula- 
tion, by each doing a little in his own neighbourhood, we can- 
not help deploring the negligence which sets so narrow bounds 
to this most efficient instrument of good. 

I confine myself to these brief hints on general codpera- 
tion, social and religious meetings, and the press. It is obvi- 
ous that they do not cover the whole ground of our subject ; — 
for the question still occurs, — Grant that by these methods 
‘the laity may be incited, who is to put in operation these meth- 
ods? Ihave all along taken for granted, that Christians will 
act up to their obligations, when they fully perceive them, and 
are truly under the influence of theirreligion. ‘To whom does 
it belong to make them sensible of their obligations and truly 
subject to their faith ? to whom, but to those, who are placed 
‘over them in the Lord to admonish them’? the men who 
are expressly ‘set for the defence of the Gospel’ ? 

Hence, my brethren, the unspeakable interest of this in- 
quiry to us. It is the question of our duty and responsibility 
even more than of that of our private brethren ;—since un- 
doubtedly it mainly depends on us, whether the impulse shall 
be given or not. Such is the relation of the people to the 
minister, and such the inevitable influence of that relation, that, 
as a general rule, the fidelity of the one party is a measure 
of the fidelity of the other. ‘The tone of the church corre- 
sponds to the tone of the pulpit. The standard of duty and 
effort in society will be what the public preaching makes it. 
If we have reason, then, to be dissatisfied in any particular 
with the religious condition of the community, we have so 
far a presumptive ground for being dissatisfied with the condi- 
tion of the pulpit. Not that this remark will hold true in its 
fullest extent, or that the whole deficiency of religion is to be 
attributed to deficiencies in its preaching ;— but thus much 
I mean, —it becomes the ministers of religion, as humble, 
self-distrusting, responsible men, to suspect themselves and re- 
examine their principles and methods of operation, whenever 
they observe a falling short in the public of that character 
which a religious public ought to sustain. Christian truth is 
adequate to its ends. The chief action of Christian truth is 
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through the ministry. If those ends, then, be not brought about, 
since it cannot be owing to the inefficiency of the truth, it may 
be to that of its agents. This inefficiency on their part, may 
arise from want of talent, want of industry, want of zeal, or 
want of courage. When it is asked, therefore, how the pub- 
lic shall be excited to its full duty in regard to Christian truths, 
(the question now before us,) however others may answer it, 
the clergy must begin their answer by inquiring whether it be 
not in part from their own imbecility, indolence, luke-warm- 
ness, or cowardice, — whether they have not yielded to the love 
of ease, or of the world, — whether the pulpit is not incapable, 
or asleep, or afraid ? 

As regards ourselves, brethren, when I take that view of 
our situation and relations which I have been presenting to you, 
it seems to me that the main thing requisite in us in order to 
the desired result, is,—that we be willing to use our influ- 
ence. A vast influence resides with the clergy. So it has 
always been in all ages and countries. So, from the nature 
of the case, it always must be. So it is now, in the most in- 
telligent and cultivated communities. We are slow to realize 
it in our own case, as individuals ;—and I suppose that there 
never was a body of ministers more unpresumptuous in the use 
of it, more scrupulous lest they abuse it, more reluctant to 
appear to assume any thing because of their office ; or of 
whom it could be more truly said, that, while their ¢ndzrect in- 
fluence is so great, their dzrect exertion of it is so insignificant. 
Doubtless discretion should be exercised, that so delicate a 
power be not thrown into jeopardy. But our danger lies on 
the side of too great discretion; and, if we design to bring up 
our congregations to the mark of which we have been speak- 
ing, we must be willing to use our influence,—nay, to venture 
something in regard to it. We must not fear to commit our- 
selves. We must be willing to take the responsibility of opin- 
ions and of measures, of directly advising, of earnestly recom- 
mending, of importunately urging. While we do not this, 
there remains dead in our hands a certain amount of power, 
we know not how great, for the advancement of the world, 
which we decline using,—a talent which we bury, a light 
which we hide,—for lack of which the churches may suffer 
darkness and decay, and we be found unprofitable servants. 

Our situation is too prominent, the charge of the times to 
us too momentous, the power in our hands for good or ill, to 
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promote or hinder the progress of light, too great, the crisis of 
the world at which we stand too tremendous, —to admit of 
our hesitating or holding back, from any considerations of dif- 
fidence or self-distrust, or personal inconvenience. He best 
comes up to the summons of this hour of the Church, who 
takes a bold place and wields manfully his arm, though it be 
but a child’s. In the onward press of the host, even men of 
small stature have their place, from which they must not 
shrink, and the victory may after all be won by the stone from 
a stripling’s hand. ‘The consciousness of our position, breth- 
ren, should quell the consciousness of our personal insignifi- 
cance. It is not the many wise, many noble, many mighty, 
‘that are sent to call the world to Christ ; the trumpet is trust- 
ed to the hands of the weak and the foolish ; and if they will 
but put it boldly to their mouths, even they can call out notes 
that may awake the slumbers of the dead. ‘The conscious- 
ness of our position !— Alas, how little do we habitually 
regard it! If we go across the water, and stand on the shore 
of our father-land, we find our brethren there stretching their 
eyes towards us with anxiety and high expectation ; — they 
think that they perceive in our position a bright hope for the 
world, — an opportunity to reform the reformation, to emanci- 
pate a continent from spiritual bondage ; — standing, as we 
seem to be, at the birth-place of a new stream of time, with 
power to turn its course whither we will, ere its waters have 
swollen in their onward passage to an unmanageable river. 
Those who thus see us from a distance may undoubtedly ex- 
aggerate our powers and responsibility ; but we that look on 
ourselves where we are, are as certainly liable to underrate 
them. Who will assure us that their estimate is not more 
nearly the truth than our own? We do stand at a new era, 
with an unparalleled opportunity. Who can say that on the 
right ordering of it as much does not depend, in this country, 
as depended in Europe on the efforts of the Apostles and 
Reformers? And yet, what are we comparatively doing? 
Where are our Paul and our Luther? And what would Paul 
and Luther have effected, had they been as chary about their 
influence, and as backward to volunteer for the truth, as we 
are ? 

A single word more in conclusion, — for I cannot dwell on 
these hints. 
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If we would be true to our place, and bring up the great 
community of laymen to be also true, — we must not forget 
that the grand secret, the single and sufficient thing, is, to 
make them individually Curistians. It is because men 
know religion only as a speculation, an abstraction, a form, a 
habit of education, and not as the main interest of the heart, the 
first and favorite concern, that they are so backward in the 
support of its institutions, and so dead to the demands of the 
age. It is the want of personal religion, which more than all 
other things, creates the want of personal action. We talk 
but to the deaf, when we discourse of effort and sacrifice for 
glorious truth, to those who have not yet perceived its glory ; we 
expostulate with the blind, when we urge them to look abroad 
on the beauty of a Christianized world, and they have never 
yet opened their eyes so as to perceive that beauty. We 
must begin with their own souls ; we must persuade them to 
study themselves, to sound the depths of their own spiritual 
nature, to fathom their own infinite wants,—to acquaint 
themselves with God, and test the peace and joy of believing, 
and xnow from experience, that Christianity is the chief 
blessing, the only satisfaction, the immortal treasure of man. 

When we have done this, our work is done. ‘They who 
feel and believe thus, will be ready for every good work, and 
will sacrifice any other blessing before they will allow the 
means of religious advancement to fail. 

The object of the ministry is the promotion of personal re- 
ligion. Strive as we may, we do nothing soundly or perma- 
nently, unless we begin here. When we begin here, and 
effect this, we have effected every thing; and that man does 
most toward the spread of Christianity and the perpetuity of 
its institutions, who most effectively operates on individual 
hearts, and binds them to the love of the truth. This is the 
only thorough power of the ministry. Let us earnestly wield 
it. Let us be ambitious to excel in it. may God give us 
wisdom in its exercise ; to Him be the glory ! 


H. W. jt. 
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Art. VI. — Lectures on the Doctrines of Christianity, in 
Controversy between Unitarians and other Denominations 
of Christians. Delivered in the First Independent 
Church of Baltimore. By Georee W. Burnap.  Balti- 
more. 1835. 12mo._ pp. vil. and 394. 


Tue peculiar state of our religious community has called 
forth, during the last twenty years, a singular amount of crit- 
ical, doctrinal, and controversial theology. It may be doubted 
if in any period of the church, at least within so limited a 
space of time and country, the contested points of faith and 
fact belonging to our religion, have been subjected to more 
constant and various, if not thorough, investigation. We 
qualify the application of the word thorough, because very 
much that has been so called deserves a “different epithet. 
But much there has been, which is undeniably of that charac- 
ter, — patient, discriminating, candid, and thorough inquiry in- 
to the foundations, on which the different denominations profess 
to build their different systems of faith and form. Whether this 
has been well for the faith and forms of Christianity as a 
whole, whether it has hastened or hindered the advance of 
truth, whether that which we hold as truth, has gained or lost 
disciples, has removed or multiplied obstacles to its progress 
by this state of controversy, is a question often asked, and 
seldom satisfactorily, or indeed very definitely answered. Nor 
can it be definitely answered. Its very nature precludes it. 
It is always an unsatisfactory labor, to compare what has been 
with what might have been in the opposite circumstances, in mat- 
ters of this kind. It would be a wiser use of time, and a far wor- 
thier object of solicitude, to discern between the good and evil 
of that which we have experienced, to be thankful for the one, 
and take lessons from the other. All seasons of religious 
agitation are fraught with danger; but not more so than seasons 
of religious stagnation. For ourselves, if we could doubt that 
controversy is better than apathy, we should doubt whether 
the human mind had been wisely framed, or religion and man 
designed to be free and progressive. 

But freedom from controversy need not be apathy, we are 
told; nor was it, before the period just noticed. ‘There has 
been, there always may be, strong interest in religion, — dis- 
cussion, action, energy, — without controversy. Much may be 
written and read upon the great practical truths of Christianity ; 
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attention may be powerfully awakened, and a healthy ex- 
citement sustained, without disturbing those fires of discord, 
out of which “ cometh the viper.” ‘There is obvious truth in 
such assertions, though there is often great want of discrimina- 
tion in them. We have no expectation of witnessing, nor are 
we clear in desiring, a period of absolute cessation from all 
that can be called religious controversy. But a period of rest 
from some kinds of controversy, we confess, we dodesire. A 
truce to some of the hostilities into which we have of late 
been drawn, or rather driven, we do pray for. We cannot 
doubt, that the great effort at this time should be, to direct 
attention to things practical rather than doctrinal ;_ to the his- 
tory and truth, the ordinances and precepts, of our religion ; 
to those principles, which are held in common by all Chris- 
tians and rejected in gross by all unbelievers, instead of those 
in which unbelief itself exults and grows bold. 

It was with this feeling, and therefore with something of 
regret, that we received the volume whose title is prefixed 
to these remarks. In the little that we have to say of it, we 
would speak honestly, and if we speak in some censure or 
doubt, that which we say in approbation will be taken, we 
trust, not as of course or of party, but as of sincerity. The 
author of these Lectures must have anticipated objections of 
the kind we have suggested ; especially as he writes on a spot, 
where we had almost the first, and have since had some of the 
ablest controversial writings of our day. It was natural to 
think, that there at least enough had been said and thought on 
these vexed and vexing topics. We had seen also the diffi- 
culty with which all large works of this character, even from 
the ablest minds, have found their way into the reading com- 
munity, or returned so much as a pecuniary compensation to 
their authors. But all these are considerations apart from the 
character of the work itself. ‘They are considerations too in 
which we are all liable to err, when we attempt to judge and 
decide for others. ‘There may have been good reason for the 
“ deviation ” from what, as Mr. Burnap tells us in his Intro- 
duction, has been his usual course of public instruction. He 
has ‘ abstained almost entirely from the introduction of sub- 
jects of a purely controversial nature,” and now gives these 
Lectures “to meet the wants of the rising generation, who 
justly demand to know the reason of the faith of their fathers.” 
To give the young, as they come forward, sufficient instruc- 
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tion on these subjects to save them from error, and at the 
same time to keep before them the paramount importance of 
“a pure heart anda pure life,” is one of the most obvious 
and arduous duties to which the Christian minister is called. 
It may be that we take too much for granted, when we sup- 
pose that our young people, or those of any age, will obtain 
sufficient knowledge of doctrines, from the common instruc- 
tions of the pulpit or their incidental reading. It is certain 
that our own, if no other people, will receive from our lips or 
our pages, through a mistaken, perhaps, but blessed partiality, 
instruction on subjects, which otherwise would have had little 
interest for them. 

The subjects discussed in this volume need not be enumer- 
ated. They include, as the title indicates, all the common 
doctrines in dispute between Unitarians and others, beside 
several on the character of Christianity, the character of a 
Christian, and the origin and nature of Creeds. ‘These top- 
ics cover much ground, and we think it no small merit to have 
brought them all, with sufficient notice of all important fea- 
tures, within a moderate volume. It has been done, and done 
ably. ‘There are marks throughout the book of a clear and 
strong mind. ‘There is much of just discrimination, and severe, 
sound logic. Even among those who may think it was less 
called for than books of a different kind, there will be but one 
opinion, we apprehend, as to its ability. It is by no means 
a repetition of other men’s words or even thoughts, though 
on subjects so old, and, as some would say, exhausted. Mr. 
Burnap has succeeded to an uncommon degree in finding new 
arguments for old truths, and drawing from familiar common- 
places fresh and valuable considerations. ‘This we consider 
the prominent feature of the volume. ‘There is comparative- 
ly very little use of those views, those modes of defending 
and opposing, which almost all other writers have used. The 
most important controverted passages of Scripture are treated, 
it is true, and they always must be, in essentially the same 
way in which they have been before. But these are much less 
dwelt upon than usual, while other passages, that have not 
commonly been brought into the argument and perhaps would 
not have been thought by common readers to have any bear- 
ing upon it, are happily introduced and turned to good ac- 
count. 

Thus, on the subject of the Trinity, Mr. Burnap shows, in 
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regard to those passages in which limited knowledge and power 
are ascribed to the Son, (as in Mark xii. 32, John v. 19,) 
that, beside the obvious force of the declarations themselves, 
the very word “ Son” contains an unanswerable argument, 
and deprives T'rinitarians of the common subterfuge of an in- 
ferior nature, in which these things are supposed to be said. 
For “Son is the highest name or character he assumes, the 
very character and name he assumes, in the Trinity, .‘ Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost,’ and must include, if any epithet can be 
supposed to include, his highest nature.” Many arguments for 
the ‘Trinity depend on that very word ‘Son.’ And yet as it does 
not always and of itself include divinity, no argument raised 
upon it can be trusted; “ the term ‘Son’ and ‘Son of God,’ 
as proving any thing concerning Christ’s nature, must be for 
ever abandoned.” 

A similar use is made of another class of familiar passages, 
as may be seen in a short extract, though it contains but a 
part of the whole argument on this point. 


«« «That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give you the spirit of wisdom.’ Here God and Father are 
also used as synonymous, and that Being is the God of Jesus 
Christ. One of the persons of the Trinity certainly cannot be 
God toanother. Itcan mean nothing else, then, than that Father is 
coéxtensive with God, takes in the whole Deity, and that whole 
Deity is the God of Christ. Of consequence Christ can make no 
part of his own God. ‘T'o escape this conculsion it may be alleg- 
ed that this is said of his inferior or human nature. Then it will 
follow that the title ‘ Lord’ is applied to his inferior or human 
nature, for it is said, ‘ the God of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and 
the title ‘ Lord,’ as proving a superior nature in him, can never 
again be used.” — pp. 27, 28. 


A like argument is drawn from our Saviour’s own declara- 
tion, — ‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” No 
aid can be derived here from the convenient supposition of the 
double nature, because the assertion relates to Christ as a 
teacher, not as a man. ‘To say that he taught in an inferior 
human nature, is to strike at the authority of his instructions 
and the divinity of his message. ‘ He taught, if he did any 


thing, as Christ, in his highest person or nature.” It has always 


seemed to us marvellous, that those holding the view of Scrip- 
ture which ‘Trinitarians profess to hold, should yet be willing 
to make a distinction between what Christ taught as God and 
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what he taught as man, without one word from him or the 
Evangelists to tell us when or where the distinction is to be ob- 
served. It subjects revelation to carnal reason, and leaves it 
at the mercy of every mind, more completely than any sys- 
tem of which we have knowledge. 

The instances adduced above may give some idea of the 
manner in which Mr. Burnap treats the doctrine of the 'Trin- 
ity. He devotes to it three Lectures, making nearly a fourth 
part of the volume. And when we first saw that, we feared 
a surfeit, if nothing worse, and had great distrust of our for- 
titude to encounter so much on a doctrine, which begins, in our 
view, to lie among things that were. It is rare to meet with a 
modern treatise or a modern Christian, who gives to the Trin- 
ity any explanation that separates it far from a nominal, Sa- 
bellian, and therefore really Unitarian scheme.* It seems to us 
therefore to be saying enough, though we could honestly say 
more, to assert that we actually read every page and line of 
these Lectures, and felt glad we had read them. We were 
rewarded. 

Two of the ablest discourses in this volume are those on 
Original Sin and Total Depravity. We could quote profitably 
many pages, but have room for one only, and that taken sim- 
ply for a specimen of the author’s mode of handling these an- 
tiquated errors. 


‘* God creates us as really through our parents, as he did Adam 
without parents. And we have just the constitution and nature 
that God designed, as much as he had. If sin be the only, the 
necessary, the natural action of our constitution, or that combina~- 
tion of powers which God has given us, then sin is the natural use 
and exercise of all our faculties, and must be presumed to be the 
end for which they were made. Sin is then the natural use, not 
the perversion, of our powers. Sin then is no longer sin. Virtue 
would be a perversion, would be sin. The very essence of sin is, 
that it is a perversion of our nature and powers from the end and 
use for which they were designed, to something else. The end of 





* To our surprise and shame, we find in a late book from a Boston 
clergyman, an attempt to prove the Trinity from Scripture, by alter- 
ing the text without authority, to meet the necessity. Because the 
Greek particle translated and sometimes means even, this writer ren- 
ders it so wherever he needs it; as in Titus, ii. 13; 2 Tim.iv.1; 2 
Peter, i. 1. — And then boldly says —“ Christ is declared in the above 
scriptures to be the ‘Great Gop,’ the ‘True Gop, ‘Supreme 
Gop.’” — Winslow’s Discourses on the Trinity, p. 41. We hope to hear 
no more about Unitarians altering the translation to suit their purposes. 
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a thing cannot possibly be other than the only end which it is 
made capable of attaining. ‘Then if sin be the only thing which 
man by his natural powers can do, sin is the end for which he is 
made. Virtue cannot be the end for which man is made, if he is 
made naturally, utterly incapable of virtue. So this system, in its 
zeal to break man down and humble him under a sense of his 
sin, overshoots its mark, proves too much, defeats its own object, 
and makes man no sinner at all. For the power to do right is 
necessary to the guilt of doing wrong. ‘The power to obey is in- 
dispensable to the moral turpitude of disobedience. All guilt 
supposes choice of evil when good was in our power. If good is not 
within our choice, then the very condition is taken away which 
constitutes any act sin. Accountability and power, according to 
the eternal laws of justice and the nature of things, must be always 
precisely commensurate with each other. ‘T’o suppose that God 
made man for virtue, and gave him such a constitution that its natu- 
ral, spontaneous, and necessary fruit and action is vice, is a con- 
tradiction in terms.” —pp. 139, 140. 





It is worthy of passing remark, that while these Lectures 
are issuing from the press, and some are saying or thinking 
they were not needed, and many more would probably say 
that such a sentiment as that of the extract just given, though 
here very well expressed, is too obvious and indisputable to call 
for the labor, — at this very moment, the sound of a fierce con- 
troversy reaches us from the West, a controversy waged in the 
bosom of the Presbyterian church, turning chiefly on this very 
point, using indeed almost the identical language of Mr. Bur- 
nap, which one Orthodox Doctor has ventured to adopt, and 
which another Orthodox Doctor arraigns as rank heresy. 
Dr. Beecher is actually charged with teaching, ‘* that man is 
rendered capable by his Maker of obedience : that ability to 
obey is indispensable to moral obligation, to demerit, and to 
punishment for disobedience, &c., all which is contrary to the 
standards.” ‘The standards! It is verily enormous, that, six 
thousand years after man was created in the image of God, 
and in the nineteenth century of such a religion as that of 
Christ, there should stand up a Christian minister, sustained 
by some twenty other Christian ministers, to bring a sober pub- 
lic charge against a brother minister, grounded upon these 
two alleged misdemeanors. First, “he declares that no ac- 
tion can be either holy or unholy, unless there is understanding, 
conscience, and a choice. ‘The other proposition is, that no 
just law ever condemns or criminates a man for not doing that 
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which he cannot do.” — How sadly we mistake, when we 
suppose it unnecessary now to attempt to convince men, that 
justice is justice, that to obey does not mean to disobey, 
and that God punishes men for doing what he forbids, not 
what he compels them to do. We thank Mr. Burnap, not 
only for speaking well, but also for speaking “a word in sea- 
son.” 

Of the latter part of this volume we cannot speak with so 
decided approbation as of the former. With much good 
thought, there seems to us less strong argument and rather less 
charity and fair statement. ‘The statements are true and fair 
so far as human creeds and written formularies are concerned, 
and for the most part they relate to creeds and formularies. 
But if taken, as they will be, as setting forth the actual opin- 
ions and reasonings of men at the present day, we doubt if 
they are entirely correct. Creeds are not now, if they ever 
were, a just criterion of minds. ‘They do not bind them, they 
do not represent them. Dr. Wilson may storm as much as he 
will about men’s defection from the standards ; he can no more 
prevent it, than he can prevent thought. As Jeremy Taylor 
says ina similar connexion, he might as well ‘“ clap his shoul- 
der to the ground to stop an earthquake. > Men are depart- 
ing from all standards and all creeds. ‘They are forgetting 
that they have any creeds. They do not know what they 
are sworn to believe. ‘There is nothing more common than 
to meet with Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and others, who 
deny that such and such things are in their creeds, and will not 
admit it until they are pointed to the articles themselves ; and 
then they attempt to put upon them some other than the old 
and obvious sense. It is an instructive fact, too, that at the 
present moment there is not a sect in our land, that is not rent 
and vexed with internal dissensions, unless it be the Unitarian. 
Episcopacy is not now the only province that has its High and 
Low church. You may see it among Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Universalists, and even the peaceable Quakers. 
In every pale, there is a respectable and growing number, 
who care little for paper fences, and are fast overleaping them, 
or trampling them down. 

In this state of things we cannot but think it a mistake 
in Mr. Burnap, to labor with the old creeds just as they are, and 
charge all these absurdities upon the mass of Christians. ‘To 
be sure, those who retain them are liable to this charge, and 
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we have just seen some melancholy proofs of close adhe- 
sion to their letter in all its rigor. But these are exceptions. 
At all events, there are many who differ, and many who 
would be pained and offended by some of the language here 
employed. ‘This remark applies particularly to the Lecture 
on the inquiry, —‘* How does a man become a Christian?” 
We do not think that Lecture, nor the one on a similar sub- 
ject, “ What is it to be a Christian?” which the author first 
published separately under the title of “ Sectarianism, both 
Catholic and Protestant,” to be fair specimens of the volume. 
They are not so unexceptionable in language or so cogent in 
reasoning, if we may judge, as most of the Lectures. We 
should have been better pleased to see less about the opinions 
and probable motives of others, and more of independent 
statement and defence of our own opinions. But this the 
plan of the work perhaps rendered difficult. The faults, if 
such they are, to which we have referred, are not frequent, 
and we do not forget, that the writer lives in a community 
where such discussions may be imperiously required. We 
commend his book to all who would see an able exposure of 
the weaknesses of Trinitarianism. E. B. H. 





Art. VII. — Trial of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecuer for 
Heresy. Reported for “'The New York Observer.” 


Tue trial of Dr. Beecher for heresy sounds so oddly in this 
quarter, and constitutes withal so singular a fact in the reli- 
gious history of the times, that we suppose it will not do for us 
to pass it over without particular notice. Be it understood, 
however, that we do not mean, in the midst of dog-days and 
at the very heel of the Number, to allow ourselves to be 
drawn into a controversy, in which we have neither part nor 
lot. ‘The “ Trial,” as reported, would fill a considerable vol- 
ume. Our only object will be to go over it in order, extract- 
ing such passages as we think will interest or amuse our read- 
ers, and indicating, as we proceed, with some care, the leading 
positions taken by the parties. Or if, in a few instances, we 
shall be tempted to throw in a remark or two of our own on 
the general correctness of these positions, or on their relevancy 
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to the question at issue, it will be with the feelings and in the 
character of a looker-on, to whom the decision of the question 
itself is a matter of absolute indifference ; 


“ Tros ‘Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.”’ 


It is understood that the report of Dr. Beecher’s alleged 
defection from some of the distinctive peculiarities of Calvin- 
ism went before him to the Western country, and caused his re- 
ception there by a part of his brethren to be any thing but cor- 
dial. ‘The individuial, who from the beginning has most distin- 
guished himself in his opposition to the great eastern heresiarch, 
is the Rev. Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati, the patriarch of his denomination 
beyond the mountains, and the acknowledged leader of the Old 
School party in that region. He is, we are informed, a Kentuck- 
ian, and a veteran polemic, less famed even among his friends 
for suavity of manner and the amenities of life, than for courage 
and a certain downrightness and inflexibility of character, 
qualities which have naturally led him to become, what he 
appears not unambitious of being regarded,—the malleus 
hereticorum of the West. ll this, at any rate, is in perfect 
accordance with the course he has taken in relation to Dr. 
Beecher, to whom his opposition, whatever questions may be 
raised respecting its policy or courtesy, is admitted on all 
hands, we believe, to have been, from the moment he became 
fully apprized of the danger to be apprehended, honest, con- 
sistent, unceasing, and above board. He took the earliest 
opportunity publicly to bring into question the soundness of 
Dr. Beecher’s orthodoxy, but was prevented from making it 
matter of formal adjudication, until this summer, when, at his 
instance, the case came on for trial before the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati, at an adjourned meeting convened in that city on 
Tuesday, the 9th of June. In the list of charges preferred 
against Dr. Beecher, he is accused of heresy on the subjects 
of original sin, total depravity, and regeneration, and in hold- 
ing “a doctrine of perfection” ; and, in addition to this, his 
character is also impeached as being guilty of the sins of slan- 
der and hypocrisy. 


“Dr. Beecher being called upon to answer, said,‘I am not 
guilty of heresy: I am not guilty of slander: I am not guilty of 
hypocrisy or dissimulation in the respect charged. I do not say 
that I have not taught the doctrines charged: but I deny their 
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being false doctrines. ‘The course which I shall take will be to 
‘ioe © 
justify. 

‘*'The moderator calling upon Dr. Beecher to say what plea 
should be entered upon the minutes in his name, Dr. Beecher 
replied, the plea of ‘ Not Guilty.’ ”’ 


Witnesses were then called, and on being “ duly sworn,” 
they were examined touching the specifications contained in 
the bill of charges. Dr. Wilson then undertook to establish 
and make good the impeachment, article by article; Dr. 
Beecher replied, and in a long and able argument endeavoured 
to defend himself against it; Dr. Wilson returned to the 
charge, and Dr. Beecher again defended ; and then, after a 
few words by Dr. Wilson, the vote was taken. A week was 
consumed in the trial. We now shall put together what is 
advanced by the witnesses, and in the several speeches, on 
the leading topics, so as to give a connected view of the 
whole, as ample as our limits will allow. 

To those of us who have been nurtured in Congregational 
liberty, for which the true-hearted among our forefathers were 
much more zealous than for any particular form of doctrine, 
the following extract, taken from Dr. Wilson’s exordium, will 
seem better fitted for the meridian of the Vatican, than of 
this country. 


‘In the hands of church officers, the Lord Jesus Christ has 
placed the government of his kingdom on earth; and I can con- 
ceive of no station more responsible than that occupied by those 
to whom are committed the keys of the kingdom of heaven; to 
open that kingdom to the penitent ; to shut it against the impeni- 
tent; to vindicate the truth and honor of Christ; to purge out 
that unholy leaven of error, which might infect the whole lump ; 
to deter men from the commission of offences; and prevent the 
wrath of God from falling on the church. 

** It belongs to the officers of the kingdom of our Lord, when 
solemnly convened as a court of Christ, ministerially and authori- 
tatively to determine not only cases of conscience and matters of 
practice, but to decide controversies ; and their decisions, if con- 
sonant to the word of God, are to be received with reverence and 
submission.” 


“'The keys of the kingdom of Heaven” committed not 
only to uninspired, but to weak, prejudiced, and guilty mor- 
tals! ‘‘ Officers,” forsooth, “ of ‘the kingdom of our Lord,” 
a court of Christ,” “ authoritatively to determine not only 
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cases of conscience and matters of practice, but to decide 
controversies”! By what warrant?) What do these gentle- 
men mean? Is our controversy with the Papists a mere 
scramble for office? Is it admitted that the power arrogated 
by them, as the officers and court of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“‘ authoritatively ” to decide matters of faith and conscience, 
—is it admitted that this is a rightful power, only that it 
ought to be in our hands and not in “theirs 3 > * Ah, but observe 
the limitations,” some one will say. “It is only to the ‘ peni- 
tent ” that they open the kingdom of Heaven ; and only to the 

‘impenitent’ that they shut it.” Indeed! We thank them 
for that. But the Papists also say the very same thing, in the 
very same words, on the subject of confession and indulgences. 
But again ; their decisions must be “ consonant to the word of 
God.” Very well: but who is to judge whether they are or 
are not consonant to the word of God? ‘The accused? Then 
his trial itself is a mere farce and means nothing. Or the 
court, — which seems to be implied in their commission to 
decide “ authoritatively” ? Then the qualifying clause means 
nothing — dust thrown into the eyes of the people ; or worse 
than that, —a trap, a snare. 

The question may arise, Can Dr. Beecher brook such a 
despotism? We might answer that a man has but little to 
brook, who joins a denomination in which his own party 
predominates, and in the well-grounded expectation of leading 
that party. It does not call for quite so much humility and 
long-suffering to wield power, however unjustly assumed, as 
to submit to its tyrannical impositions. But we prefer to let 


Dr. Beecher speak for himself. 


“The question now at issue turns then upon an exposition of the 
Confession of Faith, not merely as a human formula, but as our 
admitted epitome of what the Bible teaches. 1 am charged with a 
fundamental departure from the true intent of the Confession. I 
claim that I understand and interpret it truly; or that if there be 
any variation, it affects only such points of difference as have in 
every form been decided to be consistent with edification and an 
honest subscription and an honorable standing in the church, 
The confession is not a mere human composition. The statement 
indeed is made by man; but it is the statement of what God has 
said, and is to us who receive it, as God’s word. Dr. Wilson has 
said, that we are bound to abide by it so far as it is consistent with 
God's word ; but we have settled that, in receiving it as the symbol 
of our faith. We profess that it is in all its parts according to 
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God’s word. What is its true sense is, in case of dispute, to be 
settled by the courts above; but we have agreed to submit to it 
and be bound by it; and if we do not like the final decision of the 
supreme judicatory, no course is left but to go out of the church. 
For I deny and repudiate all right of private judgment in oppo- 
sition to the public decision of the whole church.” 

We should be sorry to put Dr. Beecher to the trouble of 
making a seventh public effort to explain his sentiments on 
this subject: indeed, we think he has succeeded at last in 
making them sufficiently intelligible. On connecting himself 
with the Presbyterian Church, he adopts her Confession of 
Faith, it would seem, “not merely as a human formula, but as 
an admitted epitome of what the Bible teaches,” leaving the 
sense of this document, in cases of dispute, to be authorita- 
tively determined by her highest ecclesiastical judicatories. 
He must henceforth regard this Confession, not as “a mere 
human composition,” but ‘as God’s word,” Dr. Wilson’s 
reservation, so far as it is consistent with God’s word, coming, 
as he concedes, too late, for in the very act of receiving it as 
the symbol of his faith, its substantial accordance with God’s 
word, is understood to be agreed upon and settled. ‘That is 
to say, before it is agreed upon and settled what the Confession 
means, it is agreed upon and settled, (we are not told how,) 
that, whatever the Confession means, it means precisely what 
the Bible means: and afterwards, in cases of dispute about 
the meaning of the Confession, this is to be authoritatively 
determined, in the last resort, by a vote of the General As- 
sembly, which decision is to be regarded as obligatory and 
final. In fine, and to put the matter beyond the possibility of 
misconstruction, Dr. Beecher denies and repudiates, in so 
many words, «all right of private judgment, in Opposition to 
the public decision of the whole church.” Did a Papist ever 
do more ? for Papists also recognise the right of appeal from the 
Pope to a general council. ‘‘ Yes, but Dr. Beecher can ‘ go 
out of the church.’” So he can; and so also can the Papist 
“ ¢o out of the church,” and, after doing so, he is free as the air. 
The question is, Can Dr. Beecher exercise the Protestant 
right of private judgment while in the church? He admits, 
if we understand him aright, that he cannot. Dr. Beecher 
may say in reply, perhaps, that it is none of our business: and 
it is none, we allow, except simply to record the fact. 

So much for the jurisdiction of the court. 
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The first important position which Dr. Wilson takes in op- 
position to Dr. Beecher is, that the latter had lost his reputa- 
tion for a sound and thorough Orthodoxy, before leaving this 
part of the country ; that, while here, he was generally sup- 
posed to belong to, or at least to favor the New Haven School, 
the newest school of all. His principal authorities for this 
alleged fact, are some anonymous “ Letters on the Present 
State and Probable Results of Theological Speculations in 
Connecticut,” published over the signature ‘‘ An Edwardean,”’ 
and Mr. Rand’s “ Letter to Dr. Beecher on the Influence of 
his Ministry in Boston.” ‘The author of the first mentioned 
pamphlet, alluding to Dr. Beecher’s Letters to Dr. Woods, 
says: 

“These letters contain some pathetic remarks on the benefits 
of union, and the evils of alienation. But these remarks, from 
Dr. Beecher, come too late in the day, and they imply an incorrect 
view of the subject. They imply that the divisions and aliena- 
tions are occasioned by the opponents of Dr. Taylor, whereas 
they are chargeable wholly to his friends, and himself. It is pre- 
sumed that some transactions, which took place ten years ago, are 
not now present to Dr. Beecher’s recollection. ‘The days and 
nights he has spent with Dr. Taylor in maturing and bringing for- 
ward this very system, which makes all the disturbance; and the 
warnings they then received from an intimate friend, who was 
sometimes present, and who pointed out to them these very con- 
sequences, have probably passed, in some degree, into oblivion. 
There is no doubt, that if Dr. Beecher would, even now, set him- 
self to undo, what, by his countenance he has done in this matter, 
the breach ‘would, in a great measure, be healed. But for him 
now to write letters on the benefits or duty of union, though very 
full of feeling, will not reach the case. Some example with pre- 
cept is needful. And especially, let him not attempt now, to cast 
the odium of this separation on those who have done nothing to 
produce it, and who have, from the beginning, deprecated its 
existence ; ‘those who have kept straight forward in the doctrines, 
in which they have always found consolation, and by which they 
would administer it to others.” 


Mr. Rand speaks still more plainly. 


“¢ My complaint against you, Sir, is, that you have acted fully 
with other leaders in this matter; but not with that open avowal 
of your object, which was to be expected from your general reputa- 
tion for frankness, and from your Christian profession. 

“Of this new scheme of doctrine, which I have said I cannot 
stay to exhibit at length, it is requisite I should give a synopsis. 

VOL. XIX.— 3DS. VOL. I. NO. I. 16 
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Perhaps I cannot better characterize it in a few words, than by 
saying, that it resembles, in its prominent features and bearing, 
Wesleyanism; a strange mingling of evangelical doctrine with 
Arminian speculations ; a system, if such it may be called, which 
the Orthodox of New England have long believed to be subversive 
of the Gospel, and tending to produce spurious conversions. It 
certainly has some variations from that system, however, which I 
need not point out. It professedly embraces the atonement, the 
deity of Christ, the Trinity, the personality and offices of the 
Spirit, depravity, regeneration, justification, and the other doc- 
trines of grace. Its distinctive feature is, that it abundantly 
inculcates human activity and ability in the affair of salvation, 
even professing to resuscitate them from the dead, alleging that 
we have heretofore killed and buried them. Holding that sinners, 
though depraved, have power to convert themselves, it proposes the 
minute and direct steps by which they may effect it, content with 
a general allusion now and then to the necessity of a divine in- 
fluence to aid and persuade them. 
*# * * * 

“T only mean to say, that in New England the impression is 
strong and deep, that you have fully preached among us the 
theology above described ; that while Dr. Taylor and others have 
written, and reasoned, and philosophized, and mysticized, you 
have rendered the same system palpable and practical in your 
preaching and ministrations, subserving their cause far more 
effectually than they have done themselves.” 

On the other side Dr. Beecher submitted to the Presbytery 
letters which he had received, more than seven years ago, 
from Dr. Green and Dr. Miller, and also the official letter of 
invitation to the professorship in the Lane Seminary which he 
now holds, signed by Dr. Wilson himself. ‘These letters, 
though they contain strong expressions of respect and con- 
fidence, prove but little ; as it is understood that the writers of 
them, on being better informed, have materially altered their 
minds in regard to the implications and tendencies of Dr. 
Beecher’s doctrines and measures. Professor Stowe is his 
best witness, who deposed, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, correctly, that Dr. Beecher’s reputation and 
fluence among the Orthodox of New England were never 
greater than at the moment of his leaving : that he was not 
understood to go all lengths either with Dr. Taylor, or Mr. 
Finney ; and that he had but ‘three open and declared 
assailants of public character,’ Thomas Whittemore, Moses 
Thatcher, and Asa Rand. But who is this “ Rev. Artemas 
Bullard,” who testifies so flippantly ? 
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‘“‘ For nearly five years I was Agentof the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Union, before Dr. Beecher was called to the West, and 
for several years a member of Dr. B.’s church in Boston. I have 
visited nearly every orthodox Congregational minister in Massa- 
chusetts, and a great portion of all in the New England States. 
Among all these “I know the reputation of Dr. B. had been uni- 
formly rising till he left. ‘There was no minister in New England 
so uniformly dreaded and hated by Unitarians and Universalists as 
Dr. B. I was in the church meeting when the question was dis- 
cussed whether Dr. B should be dismissed to come here. The 
main reason urged why he should not come, by members of the 
church, was, that he never had so much influence in the orthodox 
community as then. 

“ Dr. Witson. What is the standard of orthodoxy among the 
clergymen you denominate orthodox ?— Ans. ‘Those are denom- 
insted orthodox, in New England, who are opposed to Unitarian 
sentiments. 

“Dr. W. Have they any written or published creed, and which 
forms a bond of union among them in one system of doctrine ?— 
Ans. Nothing like the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
church. 

“Dr. W. Is not every congregation, in respect to its articles of 
faith, independent, claiming the right of forming its own creed 
and covenant ?— Ans. I believe they are. 

“Dr. W. Was the creed and covenant of Dr. B.’s church similar 
to that which has been extracted from the sermon on ‘ Faith once 
delivered to the Saints?” — Ans. I never compared the two. 

“Dr. W. In what estimation did the orthodox ministers of New 
England hold that sermon ?— Ans. I don’t recollect ever hearing 
that mentioned as distinct from other sermons. 

“Dr. W. Has Mr. Rand, in his letter to Dr. B. misrepresented 
or misstated Dr. B.’s connexions with Dr. Taylor and Mr. 
Finney ?— Ans. I don’t know what was in that letter. 

“Dr. W. Why did the Unitarians hate Dr. B. when the Christian 
Examiner, in a review of his sermon on ‘ Faith once delivered,’ 
&c. claimed the sentiments as their own? — Ans. They hated 
and dreaded him, because they supposed that he was the most 
powerful and efficient opponent of Unitarian sentiments. His 
labors in Boston were specially directed to counteract Unitarian 
sentiments. 

“Dr. W. Do you not know it as a historical fact, that Unitarians 
greatly rejoice at the progress of what is called new theology ?— 
Ans. They did not, if you mean that Dr. Beecher’s doctrines are 
new theology. 

“Mr. Brainerp. Are the orthodox ministers and churches of 
New England Calvinists ?— Ans. Yes, so far as they follow any 
man. 





SPE 
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“Dr. Beecuer. In what estimation do ministers and churches 
hold the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism?— Ans. The orthodox 
churches, universally, consider it the best epitome of the doctrines 
of the Bible. ‘The families are taught that Catechism as univer- 
sally as they are in the Presbyterian church.” 


It may be so; but we had been led of late to form a better 
opinion of the Orthodox churches in the neighbourhood. 
However, we must in justice say, that this Mr. Bullard has 
travelled about the country to some purpose, having picked 
up one of the best definitions of New England Orthodoxy 
which we recollect to have seen. It has but little or nothing 
to do, it seems, with a man’s own opinions or character, but 
consists in his opposing Unitarianism, no matter how or why. 
Neither do we much blame the witness for asserting, contrary 
to the fact, that Dr. Beecher was ‘uniformly dreaded and 
hated by Unitarians ;”’ for there are those, we are aware, who 
cannot possibly conceive that an active and able member of 
another sect should be the object of @my other feelings. Let 
him pass. But it may be proper to quote Dr. Beecher’s own 
account of his connexion with one of the disorganizers ; espe- 
cially as it purports to clear up an affair inv olved at the time, 
we recollect, in some mystery and contradiction. 


‘* When I was in Boston, as many as twenty deacons, or other 
influential members of the churches, got together, and invited the 
ministers to meet them; and they proposed that we should send 
for Mr. Finney. After consultation and discussion, when it came 
to the vote, every layman, I believe, voted for the measure, and 
every minister against it. ‘The interposition of the ministers pre- 
vented his being sent for, much to the grief of many of the people. 
Some time after this, Dr. Wisner went to Providence to labor in a 
protracted meeting. ‘There he met Mr. Finney, heard his doc- 
trine, and became acquainted with his views and measures; and 
when he returned to Boston, he told the ministers that he was 
satisfied, and he thought that we ought to yield to the wishes of 
the churches. We assented accordingly; and then the Union 
church of Boston, with the approbation of the pastors and the 
other evangelical churches, invited Mr. Finney to come and labor 
amongst us. When he came to Boston, I received and treated 
him as I think Dr. Wilson ought to have received and should have 
treated me. I gave him the right hand of fellowship, as expressive 
of my confidence in him, at least till something else should occur 
to shake it. He committed himself to our advice and guidance; 
he betrayed nothing of extravagance; he was just as compliant as 
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alamb. And this I will say, that it will be long before I hear 
again so much truth, with as little to object to, in the manner of 
its exhibition, in the same space of time. He preached no heresy 
in my hearing; none. ‘There was one of his measures which I 


did not entirely approve, and from which I wished him to desist ; 











and he did desist. 
myself and Mr. Finney.” 


I have considered thus much as due both to 


Dr. Wilson endeavours to verify and establish the charge of 
actual heresy against Dr. Beecher by comparing doctrines 
advanced by the latter in his various publications, with “ the 


standards” of the Presbyterian church. 


We shall here 


briefly, and in a few particulars, exhibit the contrast. 


The Standards. 


“Original sin is conveyed 
from our first parents unto their 
posterity by natural generation, 
so as all that proceed from them 
in that way are conceived and 
born in sin.” 


“They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the same 
death in sin, and corrupted 
nature conveyed to all their 
posterity, descending from them 
by ordinary generation.” 


** Man, by his fall into a state 
of sin, hath wholly lost all ability 
of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation; so as a 
natural man, being altogether 
averse from that good, and dead 
in sin, ts not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereto.” 

“In the third petition (which 
is, ‘ Thy will be done on earth, 
as it isin heaven’), we pray, 
That God by his grace would 
make us able and willing to 
know, obey, and submit to his 
will in all things.” 


Dr. Beecher. 

“To say of an accountable 
creature, that he is depraved by 
nature, is only to say, that, 
rendered capable by his Maker 
of obedience, he disobeys from 
the commencement of his ac- 
countability.” 

“This is according to the 
Bible—‘'They have all gone 
aside, — each man has been 
voluntary and active in_ his 
transgression. ‘They go astray 
as soon as they be born;’ that 
is, in early life: —how carly, 
so as to deserve punishment, 
God only knows.” 

‘‘Men are free agents; in 
the possession of such faculties, 
and placed in such circumstances, 
as to render it practicable for 
them to do whatever God re- 
quires.” 

‘The sinner can be account- 
able, then, and he is account- 
able, for his impenitence and 
unbelief, though he will not 
turn, and God may never turn 
him, because he is able, and 
only unwilling to do what God 
commands, and which, being 
done, would save his soul. In- 
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*‘ The sinfulness of that estate 
whereinto man fell consisteth in 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the 
want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and 
the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he is wtter/y indisposed, 
disabled, and made _ opposite 
unto all that is spiritually good.” 


*‘ In the first petition (which 
is, ‘ Hallowed be thy name’), 
acknowledging the utter inabil- 
ity AND indisposition, that is in 
ourselves and all men, to honor 
God aright, we pray, that God 
would, by his grace, enable anv 
incline us and others to know, 
to acknowledge,” &c. 

*‘ By this sin they fell from 
original righteousness and com- 
munion with God, and so be- 
came dead in sin, and wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul and body.” 


deed to be able and unwilling 
to obey God, is the only possible 
way in which a free agent can 
become deserving of condemna- 
tion and punishment.” 

‘** Whatever effect, therefore, 
the fall of man may have had 
on his race, it has not had the 
effect to render it impossible for 
man to love God religiously ; 
and whatever may be the early 
constitution of man, there is 
nothing in it, and nothing with- 
held from it, which renders 
disobedience unavoidable, and 
obedience impossible. The first 
sin in every man is free, and 
might have been, and ought to 
have been, avoided.” 

‘“When he pours the day- 
light of conscience upon the 
soul, and comes to search out 
what is amiss, and put in order 
that which is out of the way, 
what impediment to obedience 
does he find to be removed, and 
what work does he perform? 
He finds only the will perverted, 
and obstinately persisting in its 
wicked choice ; and in the day 
of his power, all he accomplishes 
is, to make the sinner willing.” 


Some of our readers may be curious to know how Dr. 
Beecher thinks to reconcile these apparent discrepancies. 


They shall see. He says: 


“ By natural ability, I mean, all those powers of mind which 
enter lito the nature of a cause, with reference to its suificiency 
to produce its effect, and by moral inability, I mean an inability of 
the will ; not man’s constitutional powers, but his use of them, so 
far as the will is concerned, — and I say that the Confession teaches 
man’s natural ability and his moral inability, 1. e. the aversion of 
his will; not a natural impossibility to will, but an unwillingness 


to choose as God requires. 
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* In confirmation of the first position, viz. that the Confession 
teaches man natural ability, I refer to chap. ix. sec, 1; and what 
does it say ? 

““*God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature 
determined, to good or evil.’ 

“Now if this declaration has respect to man, as a race, if the 
term man, as here employed, is generic, including Adam and all 
his posterity, then the passage quoted settles the question. The 
whole turns on, What is the meaning of the word man? Because, 
if it means man as fallen, if it means Adam’s posterity, my op- 
ponent is gone.’ 


It will be proper here to give the passage which Dr. Beecher 
"has quoted from the Confession of Faith, in the connexion in 
which it stands. The Chapter, ‘“ Of Free Will,” begins 


thus: 


‘“‘ God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature, 
determined to good or evil. 

‘TT. Man, in his state of innocency, nap freedom and power to 
will and to do that which is good and well- pleasing to God; but 
yet mutably, so that he might fall from it. 

“TIT. Man, by his fall into a state of sin hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation : so 
as a natural man, being altogether averse from that which is good, 
and dead in sin, is NoT ABLE,” &c. 


“The word man,” in all these sections, evidently stands for 


“the race’ ; but, in the second section, at least, it as 
evidently stands for the race as it existed, according to the 
Calvinistic theory, in Adam before the fall. Man, prior to 
the fall, that is, “in his state of innocency,” Hap the freedom 
and power, for which Dr. Beecher contends; but, even then, 
he held it mutably ; that is, he was liable to lose it. And by 
his fall he did in fact lose it; to the race “all ability of will,” 
or power of choice, is “wholly lost,” and obedience by any 
strength, moral or natural, which man _ possesses as man, is no 
longer “practicable,” is no longer “ possible.” Dr. Beecher 
may object, perhaps, that this is making the Confession teach 
an unscriptural and mischievous doctrine; but we are not to 
blame for that. Besides, it is the very same doctrine which 
Calvin taught in his Institutes. “ Before the fall man had 
not merely” the capability of being the sulject of volitions, 
but the power of chowce, in relation to both good and evil. 
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Since the fall, man has the power of willing evil only, 
until God by the supernatural influences of his spirit, gives 
him ability to choose good.” * ‘Turretin, also, expressly 
teaches it, who says: “The inability of man as a sinner is 
not to be called moral simply, in contradistinction to natural, 
as that is said by moral philosophers to be morally impossible 
which is such by custom rather than by nature, and which 
indeed is done with difficulty, yet is done sometimes and ought 
not to be reckoned among those things which are absolutely 
impossible.” He avers, further on, that this inability is natu- 
ral as well as moral, ‘‘ because it infects our whole nature, 
and implies a privation of that faculty of doing well which 
was at first given to ‘man,’ and which was natural ;” and 
‘¢ because it is unconquered and insuperable, not less than the 
mere natural inability in the blind for seeing, and in the dead 
of rising.” Therefore,” he concludes, “as it is rightly 
called moral and voluntary to evince the guilt of man and 
render him inexcusable, so also it is best called NaruRAL to 
aggravate the corruption of man and demonstrate the necessity 
of grace.” 

Dr. Beecher thinks, however, that another face can be put 
on this matter, and he shall be heard. 


*T now take the question as settled, that ‘ man’ here means 
man as a race, and that ‘ will’ here means the will of man as a 
race ; and it is what [ hold, and what all the church hold, and it 
is the fair meaning of the Confession. What follows in the next 
section, with respect to man in a state of innocency, is a confir- 
mation and an illustration of the doctrine as thus explained. 

**¢ Man, in his state of innocency, had freedom and power to will 
and to do that which is good and well pleasing to God ; but yet 
mutably, so that he might fall from it.’ — Con. of F. ix. 2. 

i, e. his free agency included the natural power of choosing right 
or of choosing wrong. 

** Adam had the moral ability to stand, and he had it in a state of 
balanced power, in which he was capable of choosing, and liable 
to choose either way. 

“Then comes section the third, which contains a description of 
the change induced by the fall, a change which respected the will 
of man, not his constitutional powers ; a change in the voluntary 
use of his will. 

“«¢ Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost.’ 

“Lost! Lost what? Lost his will as endued by his Maker with 





* Ely’s Contrast, p. 46, where the references are given. 
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natural liberty, so that it cannot be forced? No, not a word of it. 
It was not that. It was something else he lost; and thereupon 
turns the question between us, The Confession says, 

—‘ lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying sal- 
vation ; so as a natural man, being altogether averse from that good, 
and dead in sin, is not able, by his own strength, to convert him- 
self, or to prepare himself thereunto.’ 

“‘ He lost ‘ all ability of will.’ Does this mean that, in respect 
to the power of choice, his will fell into a state of natural ina- 
bility? Not at all. He had the power of choice as much as ever. 
But he had lost all moral ability, that is, inclination to choose what 
was good. [His will was altogether averse from it. He was alto- 
gether unwilling. He fell into an inability of will, i. e. into unwil- 
lingness. This is the common use of terms until this day. Moral 
inability means not impossibility, but it means unwillingness. 
Man becomes ‘ dead.’ But how? Not in the annihilation of his 
natural powers, not dead in the natural ability of his will, but 
dead in sin; so as ‘ not to be able, by his own strength, to con- 
vert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.’ I say, Amen! — 
this is my doctrine. ‘The word ‘able,’ and the word ‘strength,’ 
are both employed in a moral sense, and in a moral sense only; 
and, thus interpreted, the Confession is perfectly consistent with 
itself.” 

Still, we think, it may be fairly doubted whether the authors 
of the Confession, in drawing up the first section of this chap- 
ter, did not have in view tlie human will as originally “‘ endued” 
by God, and considered in its own “ nature,’ and exclusively 
of the effects wrought upon it by the fall. But granting that 
the ‘natural liberty ” here recognised by them as belonging 
to the will was understood to pertain to all mankind, fallen or 
unfallen, can Dr. Beecher, with his reputation for logical 
acumen, and his acquaintance with the history of this contro- 
versy, suppose, that they meant to go tothe extent of asserting 
with him, that “men are free agents; in the possession of 
such faculties, and placed in such circumstances, as to render 
it practicable for them to do whatever God requires”? They 
meant neither more nor less than what their contemporary 
Turretin did by his “ power or natural faculty of will,” called, 
in the gibberish of the schools, the first power and the materi- 
al principle of moral actions, a@ qud est zpsum velle vel nolle. 
They meant that men really willed what they willed, and 
willed it knowingly ; and that in this respect human action, 
was distinguished from the action of things inanimate, and of 
brutes. They denied necessary action considered as distin- 
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guished from intelligent and voluntary action, or as implying a 
destitution of the faculties of intelligent and voluntary action. 
Further than this they did not go. In their view it was rank 
heresy to hold that man, in his fallen state, not only possesses the 
power of intelligent and voluntary action, but also such “a 
power of choice” as makes obedience, without supernatural 
aid, “* practicable.” ‘This power or ability of will they con- 
sidered as “wholly lost,” in consequence of which they 
maintained that obedience with the unregenerate was to ‘ be 
reckoned among those things which are absolutely imposstble.” 
With this understanding the second section accords ; respecting 
which Dr. Beecher says, strangely enough, —‘“‘i. e. his free 
agency included the natural power of choosing right or of 
choosing wrong.” Does he suppose, that this is all which is 
here taught? Does he not perceive, that the authors of the 
Confession were not more careful to state that man originally 
possessed a “ freedom and power,” which made him capable of 
obedience, than they were to add, that he was liable at any 
moment, even then, to lose this “ freedom and power.” 
And, in the third section, this loss is said to have been actually 
incurred. ‘* Lost!” exclaims Dr. Beecher. ‘ Lost what?” 
‘“* He fell into an inability of will, i.e. into unwillingness. 
This is the common use of terms until this day. Moral ina- 
bility means not impossibility, but it means unwillingness.” 
On the contrary, we have seen, that in the time of Turretin, 
and when the Confession of Faith was drawn up, the “ ina- 
bility of man as a sinner,” was understood by consistent Cal- 
vinists to mean absolute impossibility, not less ‘‘ insuperable” 
“ than the mere natural inability in the blind for seeing, and 
in the dead of rising.”” Unwillingness! ‘To be sure, whoever 
is not willing to obey God, is unwilling. He has fallen into a 
state of unwillingness. Butis that all? Is nothing said about 
the cause of this unwillingness? Can man help this state of 
unwillingness, or remove or alleviate its cause, so that, it Is 
still ‘ practicable” for him to obey God? All consistent 
Calvinists, as “the Standards” require, say, No. Dr. Beecher, 
if we understand him, says, sometimes at least, Yes: and, if 
so, he, it would seem, “is gone.” 

On the subject of original sin, a new “technic” has been 
invented in the Western country, which, if we may trust Dr. 
Beecher, is likely to “ carry us all out of the swamp together.” 
This “ technic” is “ social liability.” But what does “ so- 
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cial liability’? mean? Dr. Bishop, President of the Miam 
University, observes : 

*« Every citizen of these United States, who thinks at all, must 
feel that himself and his children, and his children’s children, are 
deeply interested in the conduct and character of the President of 
the United States, for the time being. An able and virtuous Pres- 
ident, with an able and wise and faithful cabinet, must be a great 
blessing to the millions, both the born and unborn, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. And, on the other hand, a weak and wicked President 
and cabinet must be the occasion of inconceivable inconveniences, 
and real privations and sufferings, to countless millions, both of 
the present and of succeeding generations. But yet no man ever 
thought of attributing to himself, or to his children, the personal 
wisdom, or intellectual ability, or inflexible integrity, which has 
marked the character of any distinguished executive officer; nor, 
on the other hand, has he ever thought of being charged individ- 
ually, or of having his children charged individually, with the 
weakness, or wickedness, of a bad executive officer. He, and his 
children, and his neighbours, and their children feel and acknowl- 
edge, that they are personally and deeply involved in the conse- 
quences of the official acts of these men, whether these conse- 
quences are of a beneficial or a hurtful tendency ; but, at the same 
time, individual and personal merit and demerit, and individual 
and personal responsibility, are clearly understood, and never, for 
a moment, merged in social and representative transaction.” 


Very well. We think we can understand that. But what 
follows? Why it follows, that when the Confession speaks of 
our first parents as having become ‘wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body” by their apostasy, 
and when it goes on to declare that “ the guilt of this sin was 
imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con- 
veyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation,” ‘‘ whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil,” 
we are to understand that nothing more is intended than a 
mere “social liability”?; very much like the social liabilities 
of this country from the misconduct of an unwise or unprinci- 
pled administration. Very much like them indeed! Ad- 
mitting, however, that the parallelism were perfect, it does not 
seem to us to have much to do with the subject. The heresy 
charged on Dr. Beecher does not consist wholly or chiefly in 
the theory he entertains respecting the mode in which original 
sin is transmitted, but rather in his belief as regards the extent 
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of that sin considered asa fact. Dr. Wilson holds, as do “ the 
standards,” that the depraved nature conveyed by our first pa- 
rents to all their posterity is ‘“‘ wholly defiled in all the facul- 
ties and parts of soul and body ”: Dr. Beecher thinks that 
“ only the will” is “ perverted,” and thrown out of equipoise. 
Dr. Wilson maintains, as do also “ the standards,” that men 
*‘ are conceived and born in sin:” Dr. Beecher says that they 
become sinners “ in early life,’”—how early he does not ex- 
actly know, but not before they are capable of actual trans- 
gression. Here then, it would seem, are discrepancies still to 
be reconciled; so that there is some reason to fear that the 
famous “ technic” will not be found to have virtue enough, 
notwithstanding what Dr. Beecher has said, “ to carry us all 
out of the swamp together.” 

Nevertheless had we belonged to the Presbytery we should 
have voted with the majority for Dr. Beecher’s acquittal, on 
the ground that many probably belong to the Presbyterian body, 
whose opinions are as diverse as his from “ the standards,” and 
who would not be able to confound or explain away the diffe- 
rence with half so much ability and success. Besides the day is 
past for imposing creeds except as articles of peace, to be sub- 
scribed and held ‘for substance of doctrine,” leaving it for each 
individual to decide for himself what this ‘ substance”’ is. 
Something also should probably be accorded to Dr. Beecher’s 
apology, that he was induced to be more strenuous than usual 
in the inculcation of human ability at Boston, because with 
the Orthodox in this quarter, “the bottom of accountability,” 
as he expresses it, had been knocked out by the incessant 
preaching of man’s impotency. But we were a little sur- 
prised to find it testified by credible witnesses, that on a pub- 
lic occasion, and, as Dr. Wilson will have it, with ‘ dissimula- 
tion for popular effect,’ Dr. Beecher declared the Confession 
of Faith and Catechism to be “ the best compendium of 
the doctrine of the Bible he had seen,” his own “ select 
system” not excepted ; and, furthermore, that they ‘ contain- 
ed the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
We were also more than surprised, we were grieved, to find 
him goaded, as it would seem, by the establishment of this 
fact into the utterance of such extravagances as the following, 


“‘ The longer I study the Confession of Faith and Catechism, 
and the more I compare them with the Scriptural proofs there cited, 
the more I admire that strengthof intellect and that burning piety, 
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the evidence of which is resplendent throughout the work. And 
instead of wishing it remodeled, if I ever refuse to stand up 
against any such proposition, may my right hand forget its cun- 
ning and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. I in- 
tend to introduce it, as a text-book, in the Theological Seminary, 
over which I preside. I consider it the most admirable system of 
comparative theology which the world ever saw. While it speaks 
the truth, it is so constructed as to give a back stroke at errors of 
all sorts ; and I fully believe it furnishes a better foundation for a 
sound theological education, than all the other text-books which 
have ever been adopted.” 


However, it is but justice to say, that the charges of perfec- 
tionism, and of slander and hypocrisy, were not sustained 
against Dr. Beecher with much show of reasoning or evidence, 
and it would have been better for the accuser if he had omit- 
ted them altogether. A majority of the Presbytery, as has 
been intimated, and as was expected, voted to acquit Dr. 
Beecher ; from which decison Dr. Wilson has appealed to the 
Synod, where, it is said, his party predominates. From the 
decision of the Synod the appeal will probably be carried up 
to the General Assembly, and there the matter will be set- 
tled; for Dr. Beecher denies and repudiates “all right of pri- 


vate judgment in opposition to the public decision of the whole 
church.” 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The Springfield Collection of Hymns for Sacred Worship. By 
WituraM B. O. Peasopy. Springfield: S. Bowles. Boston: L. C. 
Bowles. 1835. 12mo.— Devotional poetry, to satisfy us entirely, 
must not only satisfy our reason as to the doctrine and our taste as to 
the expression ; but, in its choice of topics and manner of illustrat- 
ing them, it must be neither too warm nor too cold for our devotion- 
al temperament, and every association awakened by it must also be 
agreeable. It is only, however, in a very few hymns that all these 
conditions can be said to be perfectly fulfilled, or fulfilled in equal 
degrees; and here another difficulty arises. One man cares but 
little about the doctrine of the hymn, if it is only sufficiently poetical 
and elevating in its language and suggestions; another conceives 
that gravity ” and propriety of thought and diction are the first 
requisites in public worship: the same person also, in different 
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states of feeling, will reject a hymn as frigid or fanatical at one 
time, which is a favorite with him at another. These causes do 
much more, as it seems to us, than the paucity of topics considered 
as enforcing perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter 
considered as rejecting the ornaments of figurative diction, —the 
causes assigned by Dr. Johnson, —to make a large proportion of 
devotional poetry more or less unsatisfactory to the generality of 
readers, and to induce great discordancy of judgment in regard to 
it, in different persons, and even in the same person at different 
periods of his life. Where, however, as in the present instance, 
the compiler of the collection possesses in a remarkable degree all 
the requisites for the undertaking as a divine, a poet, and a Chris- 
tian, we have the best possible presumptive evidence that the 
book will sufficiently meet and satisfy the spiritual wants and sym- 
pathies of a congregation. 

“The Springfield Collection” is based on the writings of Watts 
and Doddridge ; to which every compiler of hymns must still revert 
as the great store-houses of the sacred poetry of this description in 
the language. More pieces are given from Doddridge than in any 
other of the recent collections which have come under our notice, an 
improvement perhaps on the whole, but it may be doubted whether 
the compiler has not carried his partiality in this respect a little too 
far. Though he has made no attempt, as he says in the Preface, to 
give the attraction of novelty to his work, since the best hymns are 
necessarily the most familiar, a due proportion of those of a more 
modern date are introduced, not one of which strikes us unfavorably. 
Mr. Greenwood was the first, we believe, among Unitarian compilers 
to borrow largely from the Methodist collections, and his example 
has been followed by Mr. Peabody, to which circumstances we are 
indebted for several of the most plaintive and touching hymns in 
the volume. 

What chiefly distinguishes this collection is the attempt, avowed 
by the compiler, to fit the hymns to the purposes of psalmody in 
churches, by abridging them, and altering the arrangement and 
phraseology, when it was thought necessary either for the con- 
venience of the singers, or for musical expression. This plan has 
led him to take greater liberties than Mr. Greenwood and some 
others with the old hymns, and exposed the book in consequence 
to criticism; not always, perhaps, without reason, as some of the 
changes seem uncalled for, and have the effect of impairing the life 
and force of the original as well as disturbing long-cherished asso- 
ciations. On the other hand, it is but justice to say, that all 
modern compilers have asserted and exercised this right of making 
abridgments and alterations to a greater or less degree ;_ that when 
collections have been made by eminent singers or teachers of 
music, —Dr. Willard or Mr. Mason, for example, — they have 
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aiways proceeded on the same princple with Mr. Peabody, and have 
commonly carried it much further than he has done; that a large 
majority of the changes made by the latter will probably be ac- 
counted by most persons as valuable and important emendations in 
themselves; and that this opinion is likely to be almost universal, 
when it is borne in mind that his object was to provide, not a 
book of devotional poetry to be read, but hymns to be sung. 

An addition of about fifty hymns has been made to the collection 
as it originally stood, making the whole number to be five hundred 
and fifty-six. It has been adopted already in three societies; and, 
as its claims are examined and understood, it will, we doubt not, 
obtain and hold a high rank among the other excellent collections 
now before the public. 





1. A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary 
of the English Language; with Pronouncing Vocabularies of 
Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. By J. E. 
Worcester. Carefully revised and enlarged. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 1835. 12mo. pp. 424.— 2. An Elementary Dic- 
tionary for Common Schools; with Pronouncing Vocabularies of 
Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. By J. 
E. Worcester. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1835. 12mo. 
pp. 324.— The public is under obligations to Mr. Worcester for 
the singleness of purpose and unwearied assiduity, with which he 
has devoted himself for so many years to lexicographical researches. 
We have the fruit of his labors in the publication of a series of 
some of the best and most indispensable manuals for the study, for 
the parlour, and for common schools, which have appeared in the 
language. His edition of ‘“‘ Johnson’s Dictionary, as improved 
by Todd, and abridged by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary combined,’ and his abridgment and Dr. Webster’s 
** American Dictionary of the English Language,” are well known. 

The first of the works mentioned at the head of this notice has 
been said on high authority to be “‘ the best parlour dictionary in the 
world”; a distinction to which we think it may fairly aspire, as 
containing, in addition to a pretty full vocabulary of the common 
words in the language, many of the technical terms used in the 
various arts and sciences, and a more copious list, than any other 
English Dictionary, of such words and phrases from foreign lan- 
guages as are often found in English books. Appended to it, are 
pronouncing vocabularies of Classical and Scripture proper names ; 
and in the present edition, for the first time, the work has also 
been enriched still further by a similar vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical names. Hardly a question can arise, therefore, with 
a general reader, respecting the meaning, orthography, or pronun- 
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ciation of a strange word, which this manual will not help him to 
settle, though he might look in vain for a solution of the difficulty 
to much larger compilations. Some may think Mr. Worcester’s 
candor excessive in taking the trouble, in cases of doubtful or 
disputed pronunciation, to give the several modes adopted by all 
the eminent English orthoepists with their names annexed, It 
may be a satisfaction, however, to know, that a man can hardly 
pronounce so badly as not to be able to adduce good authority for 
it. Thus, he may say kow'-kum-ber with Sheridan, Walker, Perry, 
Fulton, Kenrick, and Scott ; or ku’-kum-ber with Enfield, Jameson 
and Webster; or kiik’-wm-ber with Jones. Again he may say 
lif-ten'-ant with Sheridan and Enfield; or Liv-ten’-ant with Perry 
and Jones; or lev-ten’-ant with Walker; or lu-ten’-ant with Jame- 
son and Webster. We may add that the mechanical execution of 
the ‘Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary” 
is in every respect satisfactory ; but this is more than we can say 
of the ‘‘ Elementary Dictionary for Common Schools.” The paper 
used in the latter is not worthy of it, whether regard be had to its 
complexion or thickness; and the page, in consequence, has a 
blurred and confused look. Otherwise it seems to be every thing 
that could be expected or desired in the same compass. 


Memoirs of a New England Village Choir ; with Occasional 
Reflections. By a Member. Second Edition. Boston: B. H. 
Green. 1834. 16mo. pp. 152.—No reader of ours, who was 
fortunate enough to meet with this modest little volume in the day 
of its first edition, will be either sorry or surprised to hear of its 
passing to a second. We might have mentioned the circumstance 
before, but there are many things better done late than never, and 
we count this among them. We avail ourselves of the occasion, 
not so much for any other purpose, as to demand of the ‘‘ Mem- 
ber,” most respectfully, what has become of the rest of the series, 
which was to be. Where, especially, is the ‘ History of a New 
England Singing-School?” We hope, not forgotten ; nor lost in 
increasing business. New England readers will always be glad 
to hear from the author of the ‘ Village Choir.” 
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